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COLONEL DAVID LYMAN JEWELL. 


——_.— 


BY J. N. MCCLINTOCK. 


HE chief industry of the flourishing village of Suncook is the manufacture 

of cotton cloth. The China, the Webster.and the Pembroke mills, are 
three great establishments under one management, built on the banks of the Sun- 
cook river, and operated principally by its power, where print goods are 
made. About these mills, which give steady employment to over fifteen hundred 
operatives, has grown up a substantial village, with fine public buildings, 
spacious stores, elegant private residences, and long Llocks of neat tenement- 
houses, inhabited by a-liberal and public-spirited class of citizens, and governed 
by a wise and judicious policy which renders this community comfortable, 
attractive, and law-abiding. The man to whose clear head and skillful hand is 
intrusted the management of this great corporation, of such vital importance 
to the village of Suncook, is a genial gentleman of forty-five, Col. David L. 
Jewell, a brief outline of whose life it is my purpose to sketch. 

David Lyman Jewell, son of Bradbury and Lucinda (Chapman) Jewell, was 
born in Tamworth, N. H., January 26, 1837. In the midst of the grandest 
scenery of New England, under the shadows of the Ossipee Mountains, and 
in view of bold Chocorua, our friend was ushered to this earthly pilgrimage. 

Colonel Jewell is a descendant of Mark Jewell, who was born in the north 
of Devonshire, England, in the year 1724, and died in Sandwich, New Hamp- 
shire, the roth of February, 1787. He descended from the same original stock 
as Bishop John Jewell, of Devonshire. Mark Jewell came to this country in 
1743, married and located in Durham, N. H., and was the father of three 
sons, Mark, Jr., Bradbury, and John. Mark, Jr., was the first white man who 
settled in Tamworth, in 1772. on what is now called “ Stevenson’s Hill,” remov- 
ing soon after to “ Birch Interval,”’ as known at the present time. He married 
Ruth Vittum, of Sandwich, in 1776 ; they were the parents of sixteen children. 
He was prominent in all town affairs, and sometimes preached, and was 
familiarly called, among his fellow-townsmen, “ Elder” or “ Priest ” Jewell. 

Bradbury, son of Elder Jewell, married Mary Chapman, in 1806, by whom 
he had two sons, Bradbury and David. Bradbury Jewell, a pupil of Samuel 
Hidden, was a teacher of considerable note, and his memory is tenderly cher- 
ished to-day by many of his pupils throughout the State. While engaged in 
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teaching, he pursued a course of medical studies, and in 1839, having com- 
pleted them, collected his worldly goods and removed to Newmarket. a place 
presenting a larger field for practice. There he commenced in earnest his 
chosen profession ; but being of a delicate constitution, the exposure incident 
to a physician’s life soon told upon his limited strength; he sickened and 
died “ ere the sun of his life had reached its meridian,” leaving his widow, with 
two little children, in indigent circumstances, to combat with a cold and selfish 
world. A wealthy merchant of the place, having no children, wished to adopt 
young David, offering to give him a college education, and leave him heir to 
his worldly possessions ; but with a mother’s love for her offspring, Mrs. Jewell 
refused the offer, and resolved to rear and educate her children as well as her 
limited means would allow. Being a woman of undaunted spirit, she opened 
a boarding-house for factory operatives, when factory girls were the intelligent 
daughters of New England farmers, who regarded this new industry as a most 
favorable opportunity for an hohorable employment. 

Having brothers in Massachusetts, and thinking to better sustain herself and 
children, Mrs. Jewell removed to Newton Upper Falls, Mass., following there 
the same occupation. In that village young Jewell first attended school, the 
teacher of which was a former pupil of his father. To render his mother more 
substantial assistance than he could afford her by doing irksome chores, he 
went to work in the factory when but nine years of age. receiving for a day’s 
work,—from quarter of five in the morning until half past seven in the evening, — 
the very munificent sum of sixteen cents a day, or one dollar a week. He 
worked nine months and attended school three, every year, until he was nearly 
thirteen years of age, when the close confinement was found detrimental to his 
health, and he was taken from the mill and placed on a farm. ‘The next three 
years he passed in healthful happy, out door work. Returning home from the 
farm, strong, robust and vigorous, he reéntered the mill, where he was variously 
occupied, becoming familiar with the operations of the numerous machines in 
each department, but more particularly those pertaining to the carding-room, 
where his step-father, Thomas Truesdell (his mother having married again), 
was an overseer, learning as he pursued his work, gradually and insensibly, 
things that to-day are of incalculable benefit for the business in which he is 
now engaged. He little thought, however, when moving his stool from place 
to place, in order to facilitate his labor, he would some day be at the head of 
similar works, many times greater in magnitude, than those in which he was then 
engaged. 

His inherited mechanical taste was developed by his life among machinery, 
and when he was seventeen years of age he gladly entered a machine-shop. 
Here his ready perception of form rendered his work attractive and his im- 
provement rapid. Before completing his apprenticeship he felt keenly the 
want of a better education, and determined to obtain it. His exchequer was 
very low, but having the confidence of friends he readily obtained a loan, and 
in the spring of 1855, entered the Wesleyan Academy, at Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Principal, after a casual examination, said, “ Well, you don’t know much, 
do you?” Being quick at repartee, young Jewell replied: “ No, sir. If I did, 
I would not be here.” This brief sip at the fountain of knowledge only in- 
creased his thirst tor more, and in September of the same year he entered the 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., under the regime of Marshall 
Conant, a life-long friend and counselor. 

Mr. Jewell from the first was a favorite among his class-mates, courteous, 
genial, pleasant in disposition, somewhat careless withal, but physically vigorous 
and always the first at athletic sports when relieved from study. Mathematics, 
of which he was very fond, and Natural Philosophy, were his favorite branches 
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of study, and free-hand drawing his delight, as slates, book-covers and albums 
attested. While in school he made rapid progress, and graduated in the 
Spring of 1857, having acquired, as his diploma reads, “a very creditable degree 
of knowledge of the several branches taught therein. Besides these attain- 
ments, Mr. Jewell possesses tact and skill for rapid sketching and delineation, 
which give life to his blackboard illustrations.” 

To show the forethought possessed by him in a marked degree, before grad- 
uating he had secured a school to teach in New Jersey, and the day after the 
closing exercises were over, he started for his new field of labor. He taught 
with great success in New Jersey and also in New York, some three years. 
One school, of which he was principal, numbered three hundred scholars, and 
employed five assistant teachers, all of whom were his seniors in years. Like 
his father he gained an enviable reputation as a teacher ; and his credentials 
speak of him in the highest terms as a competent, faithful and pleas- 
ing instructor, and most excellent disciplinarian. One superintendent 
of schools, remarks,—** He was the best teacher who had been employed in 
the town for thirty years.” While engaged in teaching, Mr. Jewell pursued a 
course of study in engineering and surveying, and finally determined to follow 
enginvering as a profession. He gave up school-teaching, left the “foreign 
shores of Jersey,”’ and entered the office of R. Morris Copeland and C. W. 
Folsom, of Boston. His first work was the re-survey of Cambridgeport. He 
afterward worked in Dorchester and on Narraganset Bay. He had but just 
commenced this new occupation when “the shot heard round the world” was 
fired on Sumter, and the tocsin of war sounded the alarm. 

Surveying, like all other business, came to a stand-still; the compass was 
changed for a musket; distances were measured by the steady tramp of the 
soldiery, and the weary flagman became the lonely sentinel. About this time the 
owners of the Pembroke Mill and property connected there in Pembroke and 
\llenstown, New Hampshire, decided to increase their business by building a 
new mill twice the capacity of the one thenowned by them. Knowing Mr. Jewell 
to be a good draughtsman, having employed him during the construction of 
the Pembroke mill, they again engaged him. Consulting with their then resi- 
dent agent, he prepared the required working plans and drawings for the 
Webster mill. The work of the building was soon under way and rapidly 
pushed to completion. While thus engaged the agent at Newton died, and the 
immediate care of the mills was given to Mr. Jewell, until (as the treasurer 
said) he could find a competent man for the position. Finishing his work at 
Suncook, and having conducted the affairs of the company at Newton in a very 
satisfactory manner, the treasurer tendered him the agency of the mills. In ac- 
cepting the position, his career as agent began, where, fifteen years before, he 
commenced the work, that fitted him so thoroughly for the successful manage- 
ment of the same. ‘The mills were in a bad condition, the machinery old and 
run-down, and the owners impatient and anxious. Nothing daunted, however, 
Mr. Jewell entered heartily into the business, making such changes that at the 
time he tendered his resignation he had doubled the production, and greatly 
improved the quality of the goods manufactured. Looms built more than 
fifty years ago, and improved by Mr. Jewell, are still running and producing 
nearly as many yards per day, and of as good quality, as those made at the 
present time. These mills were run throughout the war, paying for cotton as 
high as one dollar a pound, and selling the cloth for thirty-five cents a yard. 
Mr. Jewell was very anxious to enlist during the exciting times of war, but was 
prevailed upon by the owners tu continue in charge of their works, and by the 
entreaties of his wife, who was hopelessly ill, to remain at her side. 
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The treasurer and part owner of the mills at Newton Upper Falls was also 
treasurer and large owner of the mills at Suncook. The Suncook company, 
seeing a brighter future before them, agitated the project of enlarging their 
plant, and in 1867 active operations were commenced upon the China mill, 
which was, when completed, the largest works of the kind contained under one 
roof in the State. Mr. Jewell again fulfilled the office of engineer and 
draughtsman. The company’s agent at Suncook, wishing to devote his time 
exclusively to the construction of the new mill, desired that Mr. Jewell should 
come from Newton several days each week to look after the manufacturing in 
the two mills. Thus for more than two years he acted as agent at Newton, 
and as superintendent of the Webster and Pembroke mills. 

In 1870, before the China mill had fairly commenced operations, the agent 
resigned his position. Mr. Jewell, having at Newton proved diligent, faithful 
and capable, was appointed in his stead. Resigning his position at Newton, 
he moved with his family to Suncook, and assumed the management of the 
triumvirate corporation, June 1, 1870. Again he was obliged to go through 
nearly the same routine as at Newton. The machinery, however, was more 
modern, but had been neglected, and the power was inadequate to the demand. 
With indomitable perseverance he has remedied these defects. By providing 
reservoirs, and more thoroughly utilizing the water power, adding new and 
valuable improvements, putting in powerful steam engines, so that now the mills 
are able to run during the most severe droughts, and the amount produced has 
been increased from twelve millions of yards, in 1874, to twenty-seven millions 
of yards in 1880, with substantially the same machinery, showing what tireless 
perseverance and devotion to duty can accomplish, when impelled by men 
actively schooled from boyhood in practical manufacturing. 

Mr. Jewell is one of the directors in the China Savings Bank, Suncook. He is 
a member of the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and of the 
New Hampshire Cb. Mr. Jewell was honored by being appointed aid-de- 
camp, with the rank of Colonel, on Gov. Head’s staff, and smilingly speaks of 
turning out offcia//ly more times than any other member. He is a 
member of the Gov. Head Staff Association, an active member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, of Boston ; a member of the Amos- 
keag Veterans, of Manchester; a member of the New Hampshire Veteran 
Officers’ Association ; and an honorary member of the Old Twelfth New Hamp- 
shire regiment. He was elected Captain of the Jewell Rifles, a military com- 
pany named for him, but graciously declined, and was made an honorary mem- 
ber. The Masonic fraternity also claims him, being an active member of 
“ Jewell ” Lodge, Suncook, named in his honor, and of the Trinity Royal Arch 
Chapter, Horace Chase Council, R. and S. M., and Mount Horeb Commandery, 
Concord. He isamember of the Supreme Council, having taken all the Scottish 
Rites up to the 33d degree, and is an active member of the Massachusetts 
Consistory S.*. P.*. R.*. S.*. 32°, Boston, and a member of Connecticut River 
Valley Masonic Association. 

Colonel Jewell is a public spirited citizen. To him Suncook is largely in- 
debted for its material advancement since his residence in that community. 
Three times has his presence of mind and mechanical skill been the means of 
saving the village from entire destruction by fire. To him is the place in- 
debted for its very effective water-works, to gaard against fires in the future. 
In private life Colonel Jewell is genial, affable and approachable. His home 
is embellished by his artistic tastes, and his private library is rich in works of 
standard merit and art. In happy combination with the great executive ability 
of the subject of our sketch, is a fine literary taste, and a decided artistic talent, 
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the former shown by his architecture in exterior decoration, and by his house- 


hold embellishments. 


Colonel Jewell affiliates with the Congregationalists, but the Sabbath with 


him is a day of rest. 


died October 16, 1862. 


His first wife was Mary A. Grover, daughter of Ephraim 
Grover, of Newton, Mass., to whom he was married in August, 1860. 


She 


He was again married, May 31, 1865, to Ella Louise 


Sumner, daughter of Lewis Sumner, of Needham, Mass., and a near relative of 


the late Senator Charles Sumner. 


Mr. Jewell has kept out of politics, but is a 


good Republican, and should he be the standard bearer of the party in any 
future contest, he would probably lead its forces to victory. 


THE LOWLY 


BARD. 


BY WILLIAM C. STUROC, 


He who in Fortune's smiles delights. 


And spends his days and eke his nights, 


In luxury and ease— 
Whose life is one harmonious round, 
Of plenty, with affection crowned, 
Where every sight and every sound 
Encompass but to please : 


Could he but gaze a little space. 
Within that dark and dreary place, 
Where pines the towly bard. 
Bent o'er a feeble. flick’ring fire. 
Whose fading embers now expire ; 


Perchance might come the sweet desire, 


To pity and regard. 


Hard, doubtful lot! Alas for truth! 

That thus a noble. nameless youth, 
The frowns of fate should know— 

Should. once again, the chalice sip, 

So often press’d to poet's lip. 

And freeze beneath thy icy grip. 
Relentiess want and woe! 


You tell me that. At night, alone, 
While through your little window shone, 
The pale and peaceful moon, 
You've gazed with rapt and longing eye, 
Far out into the glorious sky— 
‘Yo litt the veil you vainly try. 
And grasp the fubure boon!” 


And yet. while with the * Muse~ 
dwell. 

A deathless hope your breast doth swell, 
That rises o'er life's ills; 

And al! your slights and woes forgot, 

You would not change your humble lot, 

With him who owns a princely grot, 
Which pomp inanely fills.” 


you 


Brave Rhymer! “mid the toil and strife, 
That mark tie rugge . paths of life. 
Which yvenius oft must tread, 
Be bold! press on, and never fear, 
Though present skies be dark and drear, 
The golden dawn will soon appear, 
And shine upon your head. 





Nore: A young friend of mine, writing from the North of Sco:land in 1881, thus describes his con- 
dtion and feelings: “I have sometimes taken great courage from your personal history, but as often 
and constantly have my lowly circumstances in life suggested sadly to me the impossibility to do any- 
thing else than to struggle on with inexorable poverty. But, while thas depressed, I have still the 
indescribable cosolatio n of pouring forth my sorrows in verse; some specimens of waich I send you. 
And, viewing the matter from where I now stand, and with my confessed inexperience in the world’s 
ways, I hardly think I would voluntarily exchange my ‘* Muse” for the cold glitter of brainless 
riches. 1 would like enough, that is all.” 
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ANENT THE YORKTOWN CELEBRATION, AND SIGHTS 
SEEN BY THE PASSENGERS OF THE SHIP FRANCES. 


BY E. M. M. 


OW softening is retrospection ! and how beautifying. It is like moonlight on 

an unlovely landscape. The deformities of the prospect are idealized in the 
illusive radiance, not concealed but rendered picturesque and charming by the 
mellow mysteriousness that moonlight lends ; as retrospection is hallowed by 
the sentiment that clings to experiences past. the blessed quality that tones 
down or makes picturesque the disagreeable portions, and flings enchantment 
over the pleasant recollections. 
iag this is a prelude to the medley of memories, bright, glowing, strange, gro- 
tesque, treasured by tie passengers of the good ship Frances that sailed away 
from Providence the 15th of last October to the Yorktown centennial celebra- 
tion. ‘The passengers were Governor Bell and the officers of his staff, a number 
of invited guests, the New Hampshire State Militia with their chaplain, and 
five ladies. Great good spirits prevailed, for were they not one and all patriots, 
and bound for the Yorktown celebration in proof thereof? 

As darkness fell over the waters, the sense of enjoyment arose. ‘The weather 
was unusually mild for the season, and it was pleasant to sit on deck watching 
the long glittering wake of the steamer, and talking and thinking of the great 
events we.were going to see celebrated,—to help celebrate ; listening to conver- 
sation concerning the brave a hundred years ago, wrapped in patriotic reveries 
through which the forms of a triumphant Washington and defeated Cornwallis 
floated dimly, and into which the long-echoing shouts of Uncle Sam’s earliest 
progeny faintly sounded. 

But few among them will ever forget the horrors of the night that followed that 
dreadful Saturday night,—the first night out! ‘The sumptuous feast proffered by 
Rhode Island to New Hampshire, fortified not the feasters against the foe of 
the sea. O the sea-sickness and the groaning and the longing for the morning 
light, that came at last, bringing alleviation for a time at least! The ship was 
small, and the sea rough, and all the valor of the doughty warriors on board 
could not repel the insidious and practical invader. The work of devastation 
was visible on every countenance Sunday morning. 

But the weather was most delightful, soft and warm ; the sky blue, bright 
and sparkling, with white, fleecy clouds floating over it as in June, a brisk 
breeze on the sea, that sent us merrily along, the near shores glowing in 
greenness, gladdening the gaze to rest upon them. We were sailing down the 
beautiful New York Harbor, and the spirits of the company revived perceptibly 
with the charming scenes, and conversation rose above the depressed sea-sick 
level to which it had sunk. The family of the Frances was grouped together on 
the upper deck, enjoying the morning hours, scanning the receding landscape 
through a glass,—-sitting there in the warm sunshine during the sail past the 
Jersey coast. 

But it was Sunday—New England Sunday as yet—and presently all were 
seated in the saloon, listening to a thoughtful sermon, full of strength and 
comfort, from the chaplair:, Rev. Mr. Powers of Manchester. We were admon- 
ished to be good sol<iers in life, fighting bravely its battles, enduring patiently 
its privations and losses, in perfect faith of the victory that awaits us beyond. 
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But alas for bodily cowardice as contrasted with moral and mental courage ! 
Patient endurance was hard to practice. Returning to secular subjects, the 
natural train of thought and conversation was concerning preventives and anti- 
dotes,—helps to resist our fell foe. “Should we dine or should we not?” ‘The 
hot sun, the freshening winds, the roll of the billows, and the increased motion 
were beginning to make their effects felt. 

“If we had had luncheon when we first came on board we could have stood 
it !’’ “It was being so hungry and so empty, and the sight of the food !” 

“We ought n't to have gone below so soon ; if we had waited and had some 
brandy and water and a little hard biscuit we should have been better.” 

“No, we ought to have lain down at once. It was staying up and looking at 
things, and having to talk and pretend to enjoy ourselves, just at the worst 
time, just at the time when we bore away into the open sea, that made us re- 
alize how wretched we felt. If we had not made au effort !” 

An afternoon of misery and a night of lesser horror followed. Whoever could 
win sleep, found oblivion ; but many there were who could not. Truly it wasa 
time to discover of what stuff soldiers are made, and it was the universal senti- 
ment and belief that the celebrants of the Yorktown Centennial should be con- 
ceded a niche in the temple of American veneration, in the neighborhood of 
those who made such celebration incumbent. 

The next morning we were in southern waters, on a placid sea with a tropic 
sun beating down upon us. “Why,” said one to loyal resentment inclined, 
“why need Thomas Buchanan Read, an American, have sung, 


*My soul to-day 
Is far away. 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay !’” 


The mot is too delicious not to be recorded. 

Why, indeed ? 

But we are nearing interesting localities. All lassitude and thoughts of sea- 
sickness are banished as entirely as though they never had been. In the glow- 
ing sunshine we entered the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, memorable with scenes 
in the nation’s two great struggles,—first for its being and again for its existence. 
All on the Frances remember the first sight of Virginia soil. We pass Fortress 
Munroe while we are a dinner, and all leave the table to gaze upon the formid 
able pile whose importance to the government during our civil war has be- 
come historical, and smile patronizing, pitying smiles at the remembrance that 
poor deluded Jefferson Davis was once a gloomy prisoner there. The passage 
up the York river becomes exciting. All are out on deck. Those who 
served in the Rebellion point out places grown familiar to them in terrible cir- 
cumstances. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when we arrived at Yorktown. Gen. 
Geo. E. Lane, who as Commissary-General had preceded his brother officers 
of the Governor's staff by a week, now came out to meet them and was joyfully 
hailed. 

What a sight it was when we came up to the wharf! Vessels of every descrip- 
tion, size and nationality, crowded the port, their towering masts, and infinitude 
of ropes and lines, seeming like a mighty, leafless winter forest, its lofty denud- 
ed monarchs reaching their bare heads heavenward and stretching abroad their 
bare quivering arms. , 

But on shore ! The motley crowd looked like a people of masqueraders gone 
mad, like a Mardi Gras carnival, like a parade of antiques and horribles on a 
New England Fourth of July morning. But it was only a slight mingling of 
centennial visitors with the negro hack-drivers and porters and coachmen so- 
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liciting custom. Their equipages were fearfully and wonderfully made and drawn. 
Mostly rough carts set on clumsy wheels, without springs, some of them like 
huge dump-carts, with two wheels, unpainted, or the paint nearly all worn off, 
with here and there one with torn or faded and dirty covered top, and drawn 
by perhaps a span made by a mule and a horse, or a mule and a cow attached 
to the carriage, with harness of ropes, strings and leathers ; they were most 
tempting, and probably few visitors shook the dust of Yorktown from their feet 
without having enjoyed a drive in a genuine Yorktown turn-out. How it 
brought to mind the an/e de//um days! Could they have looked more ragged, 
dirty, stupid and hopelessly shiftless then than they do now? Some phenome- 
nally enterprising ones came on board the Frances to sell newspapers. ‘Hyah 
ye’ ll git all the noos !” And so we could up to the 8th of October ! 

But all are impatient. The officers of the Governor's staff don their full dress 
uniforms and mount their handsome horses—poor creatures, they have been 
sea-sick too—that go galloping off with high-archied necks, wide-spread nostrils 
and fiery eves, horses and riders looking very fine and grand, and quite equal 
to being as invincible at Yorktown as their forefathers were, should occasion 
arise. 

A walk to see the t »vn was proposed, and we left the queerly crowded wharf 
and took the road up over the small hill, along the straggling street. ‘Ihe sand, 
or rather the finely powdered, dusty soil, was inches deep along the road, and 
the sickly, yellow grass was smothered with it. The out-lying country is flat, 
monotonous and repulsive ; the houses, mostly negro huts, many an one meta- 
morphosed and become an hotel at present. Crowds of people, military, civil- 
ian and cosmopolitan, waded through the dirt. ‘The stylishness of New York 
young ladies and the tawdriness of African belles blended in the curious stream 
of humanity. 

They were literally gambling and drinking every where, in the so called hotels, 
in canvas tents, or with no attempt at concealment or cover, unabashed and un- 
molested by the roadside, in the very police head-quarters, where they looked 
askance at the blue uniforms. Hoe-cake was proposed, and the strollers be- 
took themselves to a negro caBin teeming with vast numbers of children, whose 
pleasant-faced mistress professed herself delighted to make genuine Virginia 
hoe-cake for the party. It was made, and eaten with mild syrup and extrava- 
gant praises. Poetry aside, it tasted only like Indian meal mixed with water 
and baked in an over greased dish,—like a New Hampshire water bannock, in 
fact. 

We learned in conversation that part of the multitudinous family were visit- 
ing friends from Philadelphia. The residents were evidently Roman Catholics, 
if one could judge from the character of various brilliantly colored prints on 
the walls, and there .was a portrait of Pius the ninth, that would have astonish- 
ed that worthy could he have chanced to have seen it. 

Thoughts of Uncle Tom’s cabin, of his last evening at his pleasant home 
when Chloe made the hoe-cakes for Mas’r George and Mose and Pete, of the 
prayer meeting held by the simple trusting people while poor Tom was being 
bargained away to the trader, came irresistibly into the mind, and “thank God 
that with all the disadvantages they must struggle against, with all their squalid 
poverty, they are at last free !” was the fervent, involuntary thanksgiving. 

The sun was sinking, and the wide western horizon was a brilliant, glowing, 
cloudless red. The splendid color diffused itself through the dusky atmosphere, 
and in the peculiar light the strange crowd looked stranger still. With all its 
unsightly features, the scene appealed singularly to one’s sense of the beautiful. 
There was an intense fascination in it, apart from its mere picturesqueness, as 
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indeed there always is in scenes that recall the chivalric, grand, ever-glorious 
past. 

In the rich-colored sunset light we visited the old Lord Nelson house where 
Robert C. Winthrop was staying during the centennial ceremonies. It was once 
a grand mansion. ‘The grounds in front had been carefully laid out and kept ; 
a cedar hedge was still standing, and ivy crept over the front of the house 
every brick of which was brought from England so many years ago. But the 
moth and rust of time were eating into every thing, and the dust of the road lay 
thick upon it. A servant showed us through the lower story. There is a mas- 
sive staircase in the wide hall, there are paneled walls, great, high, old-fashion- 
ed windows with wooden shutters, and deep, monstrous fire-places. The very 
air of romance seems resting in the grand old rooms, and it was easy to picture 
them alive with bright faces and courtly figures, forgotten music floating through 
the still, sluggish air to which they kept time in the stately minuet. 

Dangerously radical notions in regard to orthography and orthoepy were 
abroad, and a truly wonderful method prevailed, of which I recall two delect- 
able specimens,—‘‘Horses stabled and fead,” and “Ice House.” 

We returned to the Frances delighted with our sight-seeing. And now that 
we were lying quite still in the harbor, rather to our surprise we were not sea- 
sick, and heartily enjoyed the delicious fare that Mr. Sears prepared for us. 
As we were to have several days at Yorktown, a trip to Richmond was planned 
for the next day. 

The next day was hot and sultry, the close, disagreeable atmosphere extreme- 
ly enervating. Could it be that the report of malarial fever broken out among 
the centennial tourists made imaginative nervously inclined ladies more suscepti- 
ble to debilitation? Be that as it may, it was pleasant to start for Richmond, for 
we did start at last, after waiting for what seemed an interminably long time. 
We learned at the outset that one can never tell when he may or may not be 
going to start for a place. There was nothing certain about it. Noone seem- 
ed to be responsible for or cognizant beforehand of the proceedings of public 
conveyances. 

We went to West Point on the steamer. ‘The southern steamers are whited 
sepulchres, fair to outward view but unconscionably fusty, musty and dirty. 
The sail was most enjoyable, and we watched the low-lying fertile shores and 
the solitary plantations and lonesome looking houses with eager interest. Ar- 
rived at West Point we waited a long time for the cars to leave the immense 
unsubstantial-seeming new depot. ‘Troops were going through military tactics 
here, martial music was sounding, the sights and sounds were very exhilirating. 
The soldiers of the rebellion said it brought the days of the war back again. 

But at last the cars started. It was a long ride to Richmond, through the 
Chickahominy swamp where the luxuriant foliage glowed in rich Autumn col- 
ors. Virginia creeper climbed to the tops of the trees and clothed their trunks 
with bright beauty, trumpet flower trailed along the fences, and glossy-leaved 
laurel grew abundantly. We went past great peach orchards, by desolate cabins, 
miles apart in the marshy fields,—the scenery monotonous, unvarying, yet not 
uninteresting. 

The Custis plantation, owned by Martha Custis Washington’s first husband, 
was pointed out. On first entering Richmond we saw the Libby prison, gloomy 
and forbidding, of doleful memory. We met a courteous and agreeable south- 
ern lady on the cars. In the course of conversation she remarked that “the 
death of President Garfield has done more to heal the breach between the 
North and South than all the talking and pretentions of the years before.” 

Richmond is beautiful. It reminded me of Concord, N. H., though liken- 
ing a southern to a northern city might seem absurd, But its broad streets, 
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fine houses, trees, and finely kept grounds, all resemble those of Concord. We 
had several hours there, and drove about the city, visiting Hollywood Cemetery 
which might be the retreat of loveliness itself. The most conspicuous monu- 
ment there is that erected to the memory of the Confederate soldiers lost in 
the rebellion. It is not far from the entrance, pyramidic in form, built of the 
native stone, and is handsome and imposing. Our visit was the day follow- 
ing the passage of the 9th Massachusetts regiment through the city. The res- 
idents were indignant at the ill conduct of the troops. A prominent merchant 
gave the gentlemen of the party an account of it, expressing his disapprobation 
in forcible terms. 

On returning our party became separated by an incident which deserves to 
be told as illustrative of the southern way of doing things, so incomprehensi- 
ble to northerners. 

The cars back to West Point were crowded. Centennial visitors hailing from 
New York and Boston. soldiers, negroes, poor whites, and that inevitable ac- 
cessory of all trips by land or sea, wherever you go, a bridal party. I shall 
never forget that bride and groom. A sympathetic woman told us they had 
just been married at St. Joseph’s church and were on a bridal tour to the cen- 
tennial. The bride was very large boned, and wore her black hair in startling 
frizzes ; and she wore an immense Gainsborough hat of light beaver, extrav- 
agantly trimmed with feathers of various shades of yellow, a great white lace 
fichu over her snuff colored traveling suit, a great many bracelets and chains 
and neck ornaments,—and she looked so conscious and so unutterably happy 
and so inexpressibly silly ! The bridegroom was small, with black curly hair, a 
regular-featured, little dollish face that wore a continual smirk, and he wore 
full evening dress, buttonhole boquet and all! He thought he was handsome, 
and he too looked unutterably happy and inexpressibly silly, though probably 
no sillier than usual. The fates forbid that the pandemonium to which they 
were going should be symbolical of their future wedded life, though I should 
not be surprised if it were, she looked so strong and big and resolute, and he 
so weak and foolish. 

A gang of pickpockets operated at West Point, boarding the trains and tak- 
ing their opportunities when the passengers changed from the cars to the steam- 
er. They crowded about the car doors, hindering the passengers in passing 
out, and then picked their pockets in the crush. One of our party, an officer 
of the Governor’s staff, discovered his pocket-book changing hands. He gave 
the thief a vigorous shaking and let him go, for what could he do? There was 
no one with authority to arrest him and no place to put him if he were 4r- 
rested. But the tale of one of their victims is most pitiful. An old man and 
his wife, their daughter and her husband—a shiftless looking fellow—and seven 
small children were started for Nevada. They had sold their farm between 
Richmond and Yorktown for three hundred dollars. This was every cent they 
had in the world, and the old man carried it in his pocket to buy a farm in Ne- 
vada. They belonged to the poor white class. The thieves pinioned the old 
man’s arms to his sides by crowding closely up to him, and took his money and 
ran off into the crowd at West Point. ‘There was no one to interfere, no one to 
help him get his money away from them. We knew of his loss by means of a 
tender motherly-hearted lady of our own party, the wife of a New Hampshire 
senator. The baby was sick and fretful and cried distressingly. We had be- 
come familiarized to the family coming from Richmond on the cars, and after 
we had got on board the crowded steamer, the lady went to them to see if she 
could not assist them or comfort the crying child. They told her the story of 
the robbery, and she came back with tears streaming down her cheeks and told 
her friends, 
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Then up rose another officer of the-Governor’s staff—all the officers of the 
Governor’s staff distinguished themselves at Yorktown—went about over the 
steamer—and very handsome and debonair he looked in the midst of the rough- 
looking and ruffianly crowd, for rowdies, thieves and pickpockets were abundant 
—and said, “gentlemen this poor man has been robbed, he has lost every cent he 
had in the world. Let us make up a purse forhim. I do hope you will give liber- 
ally to help this poor family.” And he obtained a considerable sum and presented 
it to the old man who was much broken down by his loss, and accepted the 
generous aid with trembling gratitude. 

The rain poured in torrents through the thick, black darkness when we again 
arrived at Yorktown. The Frances stayed a little way out to sea, and we made 
the trips back and forth to the shore on a tug, the John Gunby to memory 
dear. But we were not expected back till much later, and the John Gunby was 
no where to be seen. We took shelter in a little building about twenty feet 
square, the only depot at Yorktown, and that with no security whatever for lug- 
gage, not even a lock on the door. It is but justice to the young man who had 
the care of the place, however, to say that two days afterward, when a crowd 
of roughs invaded his premises, swearing dreadfully, and bent on taking what- 
ever luggage they pleased from the heaps reaching to the ceiling, he swore as 
dreadfully as any of them, and seemed not at all averse to protecting his trust 
by strength of arm if need be. He was very small too. 

We had great sympathy for him from having realized his trying position while 
we waited there on barrels and boxes during the rain. Some gentlemen came in 
and asked him to allow a vessel to come up to his wharf to take on a patty of 
ladies and children who had come on shore to find board during the celebra- 
tion, but had been unsuccessful in their search and had no where to go. For in 
the meantime the vessel had sailed off and left them, and there they were ! 
They had dispatched a signal boat and waited the return of the ship. The 
young man said he had no right to allow the steamer to come to the wharf; 
it had been broken the day before by a vessel that had no right there. But he 
relented after a while of course. A party of two elderly ladies and one very 
vivacious young one, came in. They had been twice overturned in the rain 
and darkness and dirt, by a drunken negro driver. “We ought to have 
just walked off and left him the first time he tipped us over! He held the 
ropes so awkwardly, the one on the mule’s side dropped below his 
knee, and the one on the horse’s sile above his head! If I had n’t have 
caught the reins away from him, no one can tell what would have become of 
us!’ ‘“Andsoon, andso on,” exclaimed the lively young lady with great empha- 
sis. ‘They sat on the boxes and barrels when we left, keeping the poor young 
man up, and he had scarcely had a chance to lie down and sleep at all, since 
he arrived at Yorktown two weeks before. 

While we were waiting the gentlemen had gone out on the dark slippery piers, 
and shouted and halloed tor the John Gunby. But it was no use. She was 
lost to earthly sight and sound, and the negro boatmen would not row out alone 
in the darkness to find her. Finally one of the officers of the staff—they 
evety ore did their country honor at Yorktown—volunteered to go with them 
to find the tug. ‘They were successful, and soon and right gladly we welcomed 
the comfortable state-rooms of the Frances. Safely settled once more, we 
anxiously wondered what could have happened to detain our missing friends. 
The gentleman shall tell his story in his own words. 

“Commissioned by Mr. Sears (the steward having charge of the larder of 
the Frances), we were glad to reciprocate in so simple a manner as fetching him 
a barrel of sugar from Richmond, for his kind attentions, anticipating no trouble 
in taking the same with us on our return, But Virginians’ ways are not our ways ; 
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a day with us is as a thousand years with them. The day was far spent when, 
after the slow ride, the hour for dinner and the drive about the city, we found 
it time for the train to start back, and not a moment had been allowed for 
shopping. Therefore my wife and I decided to stop over until the late train 
and purchase the sugar. We went to a large grocery store whose proprietor 
imparted much pleasing information in regard to Richmond’s increasing busi- 
ness, its enterprise and prosperity. We bought the sugar and he promised that 
it should be at the baggage room on time. We started for the depot. The 
train was due to leave at six-thirty P. M., which time arrived, but no sugar. 
Consider my anxiety, the article paid for and we about to leave the place, prob- 
ably never to return ; could not advance without sacrificing the price of the 
purchase, could not recede for fear of losing the train. Doubtful moments 
ensued, yet not without hope. Our experience had taught us that every thing 
moved when it got ready. No exception inthis case. About ten minutes late, 
a team came with the sugar which was delivered into the car, but the baggage 
master refused to take merchandise as baggage, advising me to give it in charge 
of the express. I wished afterward I had taken his advice, but in the interest 
of Mr. Sears, to save expense, I ran to the office of the railroad officials, some 
distance off—leaving my wife trembling in nervousness lest the train should 
stait—and obtained permission to take it along with me, and about half an 
hour late we started, thinking the matter settled and all right. 

We reached West Point about ten o’clock in a torrent of rain, transferred the 
sugar and ourselves to the steamer, expecting soon to be with our friends in the 
cabin of the Frances. But on account of the storm, the captain decided to 
remain at the wharf until daylight’ The boat was tremendously crowded, and 
we camped down on settees for the night, in company with several New Hamp- 
shire officers and passengers of the Frances who had waited till the late train 
with us to see more of Richmond. 

The next morning we learned that another boat would start at nine o’clock, 
some two hours earlier than the one on which we had taken passage. We were 
anxious to be back in Yorktown, for it was the day that Winthorp was to speak, 
sO we scampered to make the change, not forgetting the barrel of sugar in our 
flight, and expecting our care of it would here end. 

Again we were disappointed. The utter lack of system caused our contin- 
ued trouble. Nine o’clock came and with it a train from the interior, loaded 
with a confused multitude. They crowded the wharf and crowded themselves 
into every part of the vessel. Destitute of order, pocket-picking and watch- 
grabbing was the game. 

And it was here that a brave woman drew a pistol and forced a pick-pocket 
to give up her watch which he was transferring from her belt to his own pocket ! 
She could defend herself and her property. 

There was no one to look after any thing, no safe place to put luggage. We 
left our charge on the deck for a tired woman with her child to rest upon. 
And so we boated down the river in the fresh air, under the clear blue of that 
October day, new editions of human nature around us, the moments filled with 
new experiences, returning to the dust and discomfort of Yorktown. 

It would seem that now we should be relieved. But, alas, there was no 
one to take the barrel off our hands, no place to put it on the shore ; conse- 
quently we had to leave it on the boat. The circumstances being told to Mr. 
Sears, he sent a man to get the much needed sugar. The messenger found 
the steamer had dropped away from the landing, down the harbor, and anchor- 
ed two miles away. Night came on and the hunt was postponed until another 
day. It was my satisfaction, however, to know that just before the Frances 
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started on her trip North, the object of our anxiety was in the hands of its 
rightful owner.” 

The weather was like New England weather in its whimsicalness. The next 
morning it was cold and chilly, with a raw penetrating wind. But it was the 
day of the oration and the speeches. We were off betimes to the Centennial 
grounds where the great pavilion was erected. ‘Thousands and thousands of 
people crowded here. President Arthur, Secretary Blaine, and other high gov- 
ernment officials were holding an impromptu reception, and the great proces- 
sion filed from here to the grafid stand. In an inner hall George Washington’s 
masonic chair, Governor Nelson’s yellow satin brocade dressing-gown, china 
tea-set, some volumes from his library, and various other articles, were on ex- 
hibition. 

At that time people thought less favorably of President Arthur than they do 
at present, and to those who had heard pessimistic New Yorkers discourse of 
his mediocre abilities and lack of character, his manly, strong face was a sur- 
prise. Whatever Mr. Blaine may be, he certainly looks crafty, but he deserved 
praise for trying so persistently to get up applause on that lukewarm occasion, 
clapping his hands violently, and looking around in a circle as though he would 
say “why dont you clap your hands too?” Robert Lincoln was a disappointment 
to those who love the grand, strong, tender face of the martyr president,—and 
who is there that does not? But it was evident that General Hancock was the 
popular hero. Wherever he moved there was a shouting of ‘Hancock, Han- 
cock !” a throwing up of hats and a crowd surrounding him. And truly he 
looked worthy of the enthusiasm, and the next day, in full regimentals, mount- 
ed on his horse at the military review. to the imaginative he perfectly personat- 
ed Mars, dressed in modern clothes and galloping about at a Yankee Independ- 
ence celebration ! 

Here as every where there was no sort of order or propriety. The crowd 
pushed up on the speaker's stand, and governors of states, state officials, 
and those high in authority, found places wherever they could on 
the rows of seats rising from the stand. President Arthur’s speech was 
short, pithy, appropriate, good. Rochambeau, with his very frequent bows, su- 
ave, complaisant bearing, and flattering air, during the reading of his French 
speech, was the éeau ideal of a fine French gentleman. Von Steuben 
looked manly and independent and spoke in German in a gruff German voice. 

But of those who were present on that memorable day, none will ever forget 
the eloquence of the venerable Robert C. Winthrop. Eloquence of gestures, 
voice and action, as well as of language was his. An enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive New Hampshire senator obtaine«! a seat on the speaker’s stand, drank in 
eagerly every word of that grand speech, was one of the first to grasp the 
speaker’s hand and congratulate him at its close, and afterward, in the ladies’ 
cabin, himself waxed exceedingly eloquent over the masterly effort. 

But it was strange how little we cared for the ceremonies we had ostensibly 
come so far to witness. The Yorktown climate was certainly demoralizing to 
patriotism, as well as physically debilitating. “I would rather walk around 
town and see the fun, than sit listening to speeches,” said a gentleman from 
whom such honest admission was somewhat startling. 

We wondered a great deal at the Yorktown natives, and it was perfectly evi- 
dent that they wondered as much at us. And some there were who had grant- 
ed them the gift “‘to see ourselves as others see us.” The colored waiters on 
the Frances were bright, intelligent young fellows from Providence, and they 
gazed curiously and pityingly at their brethren of Yorktown who had lived un- 
spoiled by ambition or art. They returned from sight-seeing one afternoon in 
boisterous mood. They were rowed out to the Frances by negro boatmen, the 
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whole party in a state of noisy hilarity, and when they all started up at once to 
jump out of the boat, they came near over-turning it, to the great disgust cf 
the oarsmen, one of whom exclaimed, “Well, if that’s yer c/v/ation I do n't 
want to see no more civi/ation!” 

The next day was the great military exhibition. It was no easy matter for 
the John Gundy to effect a landing, for all the wharves were continually crowd- 
ed by vessels setting their passengers ashore. So, while the pilot was watching 
his chance, he took us all around among the hundreds of ships, most of which 
he seemed acquainted with, as landsmen are acquainted with persons. It was 
interesting and delightful. The pilot himself was an original character. He 
had served as pilot in that harbor during the rebellion, and had seen lively times 
and retained exciting reminiscences. And he had the loveliest long, English, 
clay pipes, which he vowed Lord Cornwallis had smoked in, when he occupied 
Governor Nelson's house, and he presented the priceless relics to the New 
Hampshire ladies. 

General Wentworth had been commissioned to secure eight of the dest dar- 
ouches he could find in Yorktown, to convey Governor Bell and his staff to the 
parade ground. Pity the whole New Hampshire people could not have seen 
the party set out in the “barouches !" The first one, occupied by Governor Bell, 
General Ayling, General Wheeler and General Lane, was really very decent, 
and was drawn by a span of horses. The second looked not quite so well, 
and a horse and a mule were harnessed to it. The rest were typical York- 
town turn-outs. The procession formed into line and started. Senator Talpey 
and the five ladies rode behind the officers of the staff, in a pale blue wagon 
without springs and with a most woe-begone horse, the driver trudging along- 
side. The wagon was not constructed to withstand northern muscle, and one 
of the ladies, in climbing up into it pulled off the side of the seat, greatly to the 
grief of the driver and the others. 

This vehicle went in front of some of the military who thought they should 
have precedence, and they instructed their driver to push in ahead. But our 
driver was told that he was where he belonged, and should stay there, so he 
sturdily resisted. ‘These yer says they belongs to the same firm,” he said, and 
jogged steadily on. 

So we entered the grounds with regal pomp. Suddenly the mule of the sec- 
ond barouche, of poetic understanding, conscious of the honor vouchsafed to 
him, and rising equal to the occasion, brayed right royally and loud, in true 
martial manner. But the uncomprehending and unsympathetic driver was ex- 
asperated, and looking very cross he explained “That's jest why I 'spise a 
mule !” 

In perfect consistency with the entire management of the celebration, the 
stand for the President and his friends, the Governors of the different states 
with their staffs, and the foreign guests, was built after they began to arrive on 
the ground. New Hampshire hearts swelled with honest pride and satisfaction 
to know that not one sitting there looked more dignified, handsome and noble, 
than our own Governor Bell. ‘The immense crowd found comfortable seats in 
the great pavilion overlooking the whole scene. 

The vast plain was a splendid place for the parade. For miles and miles 
you could see the thousands and thousands of marching troops, their 
bayonets gleaming through the dust, column after column, regiment after regi- 
ment moving along as one man. The New Hampshire companies made a 
fine appearance and did credit to the state. The Maryland troops carried the 
old flag of the Battle of Eutaw Springs, which has a pretty story. When the 
soldiers were to march away to the battle, it was found they had no flag, and a 
patriotic lady resolving that they should not be without a distinguishing banner, 
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made them one from the crimson cover of her favorite chair. It has been re- 
ligiously preserved all these hundred years, and it was very pleasant to see it 
floating with the stars and stripes. 

And it was most pleasant to sce the southern soldiers bearing the starry flag 
so loyally. The sight interpreted the truest, greatest, and best significance of 
the centennial, of more value and dearer than the commemoration of the vic- 
tory of the Revolution, more precious than the spectacle of a great and power- 
ful American army. And what is there on earth so inspiring as martial music? 
On that day it seemed like the pean of the ocean and the earth, ascending to 
a grateful Heaven, celebrating the reunion and peace of a grateful, happy, ex- 
ultant people! It was a glorious, never-to be-forgotten scene. 

It was universal that when the soldiers passed the grand stand, the effect of 
the superb marching was less perfect. They wou/d turn their heads to have a 
look at the dignitaries seated there, and it is to be hoped that those distinguish- 
ed individuals were good-natured enough to admire them all the more for it. 

A visit to the old Moore House was not omitted. ‘The building is in excel- 
lent preservation, but the spirit of 1881 was over it all, and extreme stylishness 
reigned paramount. The walls were decorated with dado, frieze and lotus 
blooms. The furniture was of the most ultra fashionable sort, and an enter- 
prising New York firm had put a “Haines Pianoforte’’ there, with quantities of 
advertising cards containing aesthetic wood-cuts and testimonials from Cam- 
panini, Galassi and DeBelocca, for distribution. : But as redeeming features 
there were fire-places four feet deep, brass mirrors, candle-sticks, and sconces 
of elegant workmanship, and other articles that told of the olden time. And 
perhaps after all it was fitting that the 18th and roth centuries should meet and 
shake hands i» the Moore House, as the representative 18th century descend- 
ants of the French and American nations were doing that day. 

A pretty and pleasing incident occurred there. The great-grand-daughter of 
LaFayette was a robust young girl of pleasing appearance, a blonde, rather 
large, with intelligent countenance and sweet, kindly expression. She was sur- 
rounded by Americans eager to greet the descendant of the soldier whose 
memory is so dear to Americin hearts. An old man, evidently a farmer, 
dressed in his working clothes, came in and held out his hand to her. “I come 
all the way down from Massachusetts, more’n a thousan’ miles, to be here,”’ he 
said. “My father fought under Layfyet. We always sot a good deal by 
Lavfvet !” 

“I am very glad to take your hand sir,” replied the young lady in good Eng- 
lish, and with a sweet voice, grasping his hand heartily. Then she talked 
a little while with him and shook ha. Is cordially again when she left the house. 
We thought the honest self-esteem ani independence of the old man a good 
and practical illustration of our democracy for the titled foreigners in the 
Moore House parlor to take note of. 

But the Frances was to sail on her homeward voyage that afternoon, and 
here we are grieved to record that the clay feet of the fair, beautiful and shin- 
ing image of patriotism were displayed. Some of the passengers shamelessly 
deserted the good ship because of her infirmity,—she made them sea-sick ! 
But one brave woman would not give up the Frances. She returned with her, 
the solitary female on board. She is a heroine to her feminine ex-companions, 
who all agreed that a place should be allowed her in their esteem alongside 
Boadicea the loyal British queen. 

It may gratify lovers of poetic justice to learn that the deserters did not 
wholly escape tribulation. But a certain sweet, winsome woman, the diamonds 
in whose ears were not brighter than the smile and infectious way of making 
merry over discomforts that are apt to appal and sour many of her sex, was 
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great comfort and support to them in bearing up under the righteous conse- 
quences of their craven-heartedness. 

And they rejoiced to hear of the safe and early arrival of the Frances in 
port, and the tale of seas so rough that the outward voyage seemed like a pleas- 
ant sail on a placid summer lake by contrast, alleviated somewhat the pangs of 
conscience, voted by the deserters less hard to endure at that time than the 
pangs of sea-sickness. 





JOHN GRAY FOSTER. 


BY CLARENCE E. E. STOUT. 


EW regular army officers were more universally admired by the volunteers, 

and so really deserved that admiration, as John Gray Foster. He passed 
through West Point and fifteen years of service in the engineer corps without 
becoming a martinet, and the honors he won in the early part of the war did 
not make him vain and overbearing, as was the case with too many of his 
brother officers. His fame as a general rests chiefly upon his achievements in 
the first two years of the war ; had he been placed in command of a corps he 
would undoubtedly have won a record equal to that of Hancock, Warren, Sedg- 
wick, “Baldy ” Smith, or Wright. But it was decreed that a man possessing the 
executive ability of John G. Foster should have a district of the conquered 
country to command. Hence, while his comrades were winning renown on 
the battle-field, his life was comparatively an uneventful one. Many soldiers 
would have grumbled at such a fate, but Foster was too loyal to ever complain 
of his lot. He was content to serve his country in any capacity, however 
humble it might be, rather than stand idly by and see her in peril. 

John Gray Foster was born in Whitefield, New Hampshire, May 27, 1823, 
and graduated at West Point in 1846. The class of 1846 contained fifty-nine 
cadets, many of whom became famous generals. At the head stood George 
Derby, eminent not only as an engineer, but also as an humorist as witty as any 
America has produced. Next came George B. McClellan who, eighteen years 
later, was to command the largest army that had ever been orgai.ized on the 
Western Continent. Then came our hero, the Granite State cadet ; followed 
by Jesse L. Reno, who fell at South Mountain, wearing the twin stars of a 
major-general ; Darius N. Couch, the future corps commander ; Samuel G. 
Sturgis, major-general of volunteers, and now colonel of cavalry ; Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, a quiet, studious cadet, who in after years was to become such 
a dangerous foe to his country ; George Stoneman, the future cavalry comman- 
der ; Cadmus M. Wilcox, who became a Confederate major-general ; Truman 
Seymour, the Union, and D. R. Jones, the Confederate, infantry leaders. 

The whole class took part in the Mexican war, and all fought gallantly, and 
in most cases were brevetted for their bravery. Foster was severely wounded 
at the battle of Molino del Rey, and was brevetted captain for his gallant con- 
duct. On the same field, lying but a few steps from the Granite State cadet, 
lay another wounded officer—an artillerist named Robert Anderson, who in 
after vears was to command Fort Sumter, when the secessionists besieged it. 
The two wounded men little knew that in less than fifteen years they would 
stand shoulder to shoulder in defense of their country’s flag, assailed by their 
own countrymen, led by their brother officers who were then fighting valiantly 
for the stars and stripes. 

From the close of the Mexican war until 1854 he was Assistant Professor 
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of Engineering at West Point. Among the cadets who received instruction 
from him were G. K. Warren, the famous commander of the Fifth Corps ; 
Kugene A. Carr, one of the heroes of Pea Ridge; Henry Warren Slocum, 
Sherman’s right hand man; John B. Hood, the Confederate Hotspur ; Phil. 
Sheridan, the world-renowned lieutenant-general ; James B. McPherson, one 
of the noblest men that ever lived ; Wesley Merritt, the cavalry leader ; Oliver 
Otis Howard. the Christian soldier ; George Washington Curtis Lee, the son of 
Robert E. Lee, who graduated at the head of his class, and afterward became 
a major-general in the Confederate service. 

In, 1860, Foster was made captain and sent to Charleston to repair and com- 
plete the forts in Charleston Harbor. ‘hese forts had beem purposely allowed, 
by the traitors at Washington, to fall into a state of neglect, so that when 
threatened by the South Carolina troops, Major Anderson, the commander at 
Moultrie, was compelled to evacuate that fortress and take up his quarters in 
Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor. We need not here repeat the story of the 
attack on Fort Sumter. The nation can never forget how the South Carolina 
troops erected their batteries around the fort, how the Star of the West was 
fired upon and prevented from relieving the devoted garrison, how the fort was 
bombarded fur thirty-six hours, the quarters being entirely burned by the red- 
hot shot, the magazine surrounded by flames, the men having no food but 
pork, and how at last the little band of seventy men surrendered to seven 
thousand Confederates. ‘They can never forget the part taken by each and 
every man, and especially that taken by Major Anderson, Captains Foster, 
Doubleday and Seymour, and Lieutenant Jeff. C. Davis. 

In August, 1861, Foster was made brigadier-general of volunteers, and was 
subsequently given command of one of the three brigades under Burnside in the 
Roanoke expedition. Foster’s brigade was composed of the 23d and 25th 
Massachusetts and the roth Connecticut, as gallant troops as were ever led 
into the field. With this br.gade Foster performed wonders on the coast of 
North Carolina, early in the year 1862. In every battle he was unwearied in 
his exertions, leading his men, inspiriting them by his courageous example, and 
skillfully selecting the points in the enemy's lines most available for attack. 
He received the surrender of four thousand Confederates, together with all the 
batteries and detenses on Roanoke Island. In short he so distinguished himself 
in this campaign that he was promoted to be major-general of volunteers, and 
was placed in command over the country he had so gallantly aided to conquer. 

Foster commanded the Department of North Carolina until October, 1863, 
when he succeeded Burnside in East Tennessee. In 1864 he was placed in 
command of the Department of the South, and assisted Hazen in the capture 
of Fort McAllister, which contributed so greatly to hasten the fall of Savannah, 
and was subsequently relieved on account of an unhealed wound. In 1865 
he was placed over the Department of Florida, and remained in the South 
until September, 1866, when he was mustered out of the volunteer service. 
He was then made lieutenant-colonel of engineers, and once again resumed 
his engineering duties. He was given charge of the work for the preservation 
and improvement of Boston Harbor, and the construction of the defenses of 
Portsmouth Harbor. 

General Foster died in 1874, at the age of fifty-one, leaving behind him a 
record as pure and spotless as that of Washington. From boyhood he had 
been a soldier, and in whatever position he had been placed, whether as a 
subaltern in Mexico, an instructor at West Point, a major-general in the Civil 
War, or an officer high in rank in the Engineer Corps, he always served his 
country with his whole heart, and performed every duty as became a true, loyal 
soldier.—Manchester Times. 

2 
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A SKETCH OF BRISTOL. 


‘oe are many sections of New Hampshire, of easy access to the public» 
whose natural attractions are of the highest order, requiring only a proper 
degree of effort on the part of citizens and others interested, to bring the same 
into general popularity as a resort of summer pleasure seekers, boarders and 
tourists, and which are, as yet, comparatively unknown in this regard. Among 
these is that region of which the town of Bristol forms the central point. Suffi- 
ciently elevated to insure the requisites of pure air and water ; with the most 
perfect variety of scenery, embodying hill, valley, lake, river, forest and moun- 
tain, and excellent highways, extending in every direction, affording the most 
charming drives, with Newfound lake, one of the clearest, purest and most 
picturesque bodies of water in New England, nestling in the midst, its shores 
varying from white sandy beach to precipitous, rocky bluff, and old Cardigan, 
rising in solitary majesty, but ten miles away, it is almost a matter of wonder 
that Bristol and its environs have not already become an objective point for 
hundreds and even thousands of those who go out from the busy cries and 
towns to seek recreation and pleasure among the beauties of nature in the sum- 
mertime. Only thirty miles from Concord, and with direct railway communi- 
cation, it requires but a moderate degree of energy and enterprise to turn the 
tide of summer travel extensively in this direction, and give Bristol the rank it 
justly deserves as a boarding and pleasure resort. Some have already become 
familiar with the charms of this enchanting region, and come with their friends 
to while away the summer hours upon the lake shore or amid the hills. But 
there is room for a vast increase in their numbers, without crowding, and that 
such increase will be effected ere many years go by is scarcely to be doubted. 
Indeed every year adds to the average number of people from. abroad, who 
make their summer home in the Granite State. With the continuance of this 
_ increase new resorts must be secured and their capacities developed ; and 

what has already come to be a considerable will yet become a leading source 
of income to the people of New Hampshire. 

The town of Bristol was formed from portions of Bridgewater and New Ches- 
ter (now Hill), and was chartered by the legislature in June, 1819. New Ches- 
ter, which formerly included Bridgewater (the latter being incorporated in 1788) 
was granted by the Masonian proprietors August 27, 1759,to John Tolford, 
Matthew Thornton, and forty-eight others, mostly residents of the town of 
Chester ; but no settlement was made until several years later. Bristol is a 
small town—one of the smallest in the state, territorially considered—embrac- 
ing, altogether, only about nine thousand acres; yet, on account of its many 
natural advantages and the fair degree of improvement which has been made 
of the same, it occupies a position of considerable importance. Although the 
surface’ is rough, the soil is of more than average fertility, and good crops of 
hay and of nearly all the cereal products, are generally secured. Wheat is 
raised in considerable quantities, and fruit in abundance, in this and the sur- 
rounding towns, as is shown by the fact that, during the past fall and winter, not 
less than three thousand barrels of apples were shipped for market at the Bris- 
tol station. The manufacturing interest, however, is the chief source of pros- 
perity, and upon its further development, the town must largely depend for its 
future growth and progress. 
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WATER POWER. 


One of the best and most reliable water powers in Grafton County is that afford- 
ed by the Newfound river, which, in its course of two miles from the lake 
of the same name to the Pemigewassett, makes a total fall of two hundred 
and forty-one feet and seven inches. The lake, which has a length of about 
seven miles, and is three miles in width in the broadest portion, forms a supe- 
rior reservoir, having an extensive watershed. Its waters are held in reserve 
ly the * Lake Company’s” dam at the outlet, so that it may be drawn down, if 
necessary, during the dry season, to the extent of six feet. For a time the con- 
trol of the water by the Lake. Company was exercised in a manner highly de- 
trimental to the interests of the local manufacturers ; but, since the rights of the 
latter were established by an appeal to the court, some ten years ago, but little 
trouble has been experienced by them in this regard. The first mills in this 
locality were erected by Maj. John Tolford, one of the grantees of New Ches- 
ter, who received a grant of two lots of land from the town, in consideration of 
his building and operating a saw and grist mill, on the Newfound river, and 
another of each kind on Smith’s river, the latter being within the limits of the 
present town of Hill. In accordance with the conditions of the grant, the mills 
on Newfound river were first built, and appear to have been completed some 
time during the year 1767, although there is no definite record, and the precise 
location of the mills is now unknown. At all events it appears from the pro- 
prietor’s records that in March, 1769, it was “ Voted that Maj. John Tolford 
shall be oblige to tend his grist mill in New Chester, every first Monday in each 
month for the year, and no other day in said year ;” and it is known that the 
mill referred to at this time was the one located on the Newfound river, and 
somewhere within the present limits of Bristol village. 


ORGANIZATION. 


As has been stated, the town of Bristol was incorporated by the legislature in 
June, 1819. By the act of incorporation James Minot, Ichabod C. Bartlett, 
and Joseph Flanders, or any two of them, were authorized to call the first an- 
nual town meeting in March following. ‘They united in this call, and at the first 
annual meeting, March 14, 1820, Joseph Flanders was elected moderator, 
James Minot, clerk, and Joseph Flanders, Moses W. Sleeper and John Clough, 
selectmen. Ichabod C. Bartlett was chosen treasurer, and James Minot repre- 
sentative to the general court. The citizens of the new town seem to have 
started out with practical unanimity of political sentiment, so far as state affairs 
were concerned, as upon the vote for governor at this meeting, ninty-one bal- 
lots were cast for Samuel Bell, five for John Orr, two for Robert Smith, and one 
for David Sterret. The same, or even greater, unanimity in this regard was 
manifested several years later, when, in 1827, there were one hundred and seven 
votes cast for Benjamin Pierce and one for Sherburn Lock. 

Among the other officers elected at this first town meeting, were two “ tyth- 
ingmen.” ‘These were Timothy Eastman and David Truel. Peter Hazelton 
was chosen constable. The record of the meeting also informs us that it was 
voted to raise one hundred and fifty dollars in addition to what the law requires, 
for the support of schools, six hundred dollars for the repair of highways, and 
three hundred and fifty dollars to defray town charges. It also appears that “ the 
collection of taxes was bid off for three cents on a dollar, by Walter Sleeper.” 
This would be regarded as a pretty extravagant percentage in these days, but 
it must be remembered that the amount to be collected was comparatively 
small. ‘The practice of disposing of paupers to the lowest bidder, for their 
support for the year, appears to have been adopted by the new town, though there 
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was but one pauper at first to be disposed of. The record shows that it was 
“Voted that Mrs. Fuller be maintained the ensuing year by the person who 
will do it for the least sum, and to have the use of her cow and two sheep, her 
bed and bedding and clothing; and was struck off to Benjamin Kidder at 
thirty-four cents per week, exclusive of doctors’ bills.”’ 

At a meeting of the legal voters of the town, duly called for the purpose, in 
October following, in accordance with the custom then in vogue, a grand juror 
and two petit jurors were drawn to serve at the November term of court at 
Haverhill ; and these first Bristol jurors were as follows ; grand juror, Moses W. 
Sleeper ; petit juror, for first week, Robert Brown ; second week, Nathaniel S. 
Berry. 

TOWN OFFICERS. 


From the organization of the town to the present time the offices of mode- 
rator, town-clerk, and representative to the general court, have been held as 
follows : 

MoperaTors.—Jos. Flanders, 1820-21-22-23 ; Robert Smith, 1824-25-26 ; 
Nathaniel S. Berry, 1827-28 ; Walter Sleeper, 1829 ; Robert Smith, 1830—-31- 
32; Nathaniel S. Berry, 1833-34-35-36-37-38 ; Walter Sleeper, 1839-40 ; 
Samuel C. Brown, 1841-42-43-44-45-46-47-48-49-50 ; Oscar F. Fowler, 
1851; S. P. Farwell, 1852 ; A. J. Wright, 1853 ; Frederick Bartlett, 1854 ; Cal- 
vin Swett, 1855 ; George Tenney, 1856-57-58 ; Samuel K. Mason, 1859 ; Wil- 
liam A. Berry, 1800-61-62-63-64-65-66-6 7-68-69-70-71-72-73 ; Samuel 
E. Holden, 1874; David P. Prescott, 1875-76; Benjamin F. Perkins, 1877- 
78 ; William A. Berry, 1879-80. 

TOWN-CLERKS.—James Minot, 1820-21-22-23-24 ; Philip Webster, 1825-26 
—27-28; Samuel C. Brown, 1829-30-31-32; Solomon Cavis, 1833-34-35 ; 
S. S. Worthing, 1836-—37-38-39 ; William L. Chase, 1840-41 ; Levi Bartlett, 
1842-43-44-45 ; J. N. Darling, 1846-47-48 ; Hadley B. Fowler, 1849-50; 
George M. Cavis, 1851; G. W. Ingalls, 1852; George M. Cavis, 1853-54; 
David E. Everett, 1855-56-57-58 ; Marshall W. White, 1859-60; John Ma- 
son, 1861 ; Marshall W. White, 1862-63 ; Levi D. Johnson, 1864-65 ; John P. 
‘Taylor, 1866-67-68-69-70 ; Richard W. Musgrove, 1871-72-73 ; Charles H. 
Day, 1874; Allen W. Bingham, 1875-76-77—78-79 ; Richard W. Masgrove, 
1880-81-82. 

REPRESENTATIVES.—James Minot, 1820; Moses W. Sleeper, 1821 ; Walter 
Sleeper, 1822; Moses H. Bradley, 1823-24; Joseph Flanders, 1825 ; James 
Minot, 1826; Joseph Moor, 1827; Nathaniel S. Berry, 1828 ; Walter Sleeper, 
1829-30; Joseph Moor, 1831-32; Nathaniel S. Berry, 1833-34; S. T. W. 
Sleeper, 1835-36 ; Nathaniel S. Berry, 1837; S. T. W. Sleeper, 1838 ; Samuel 
C. Brown, 1839-40 ; Robert W. Moor, 1841-42 ; Levi Bartlett, 1843-44 ; Sam- 
uel H. Stevens, 1845-46 ; Amos Brown, 1847-48 ; Nicholas LDolloff, 1849-50 ; 
Frederick Bartlett. 1851; Gilman Ingalls, jr.,1852; no election in 1853; 
Warren White, 1854-55 ; Calvin Swett, 1856-57 ; no election in 1858 ; Joseph 
F. Rollins, 1859 ; Frederick Bartlett, 1860-61 ; Jeremiah A. Haynes, 1862-63 ; 
Cyrus Taylor, 1864-65 ; Levi Locke, 1866-67 ; Samuel K. Mason, 1868-69- 
70; David Mason, 1871; David Mason, David Calley, 1872; David Calley, 
1873 ; no election in 1874; David Mason, Philip S. Drake, 1875; Philip S. 
Drake, Edwin S. Foster, 1876; Edwin S. Foster, Calvin H. Mudgett, 1877; 
Calvin H. Mudgett, Marshall W. White, 1878 ; William A. Beckford, 1880. 


CHURCHES, 


There are three churches in Bristol—Congregational, Methodist and 
Free Will Baptist. The Congregational society was incorporated in 
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1819, and is therefore as old as the town itself. The church was organized in 
1826. The first settled pastor was Rev. Samuel Arnold, who served from 1825 
to 1828; Rev. Job Cushman occupied the pastorate from 1828 to 1832; 
Rev. John S. Winter from 1832 to 1837; Rev. John Wellman from 1837 to 
1841 ; Rev. Joel Wright from 1841 to 1842 ; Rev. Daniel O. Morton (installed) 
from 1842 to 1852; Rev. Joseph Garland from 1852 to 1858; Rev. John 
Clark from 1858 to 1859; Rev. Wiliam Spaulding from 1859 to 1861; Rev. 
C. F. Abbott from 1861 to 1866; Rev. Silas Ketchum from 1867 to 1874; 
Rev. Albert W. Moore from 1874 to 1876; Rev. John M. Hart from 1876 to 
1878; Rev. E. L. Jaggar from 1878 to 1881. The pastorate is now vacant, 
but preaching has been supplied from the Andover Theological Seminary since 
the close of Mr. Jaggar’s term of service. ‘The Congregational church edifice, 
erected in 1827, was remodeled and extensively repaired some ten or twelve 
years ago, at anexpense of about $8000, which sum put it in excellent condition 
throughout. It is pleasantly located, and the audience room is one of the most 
attractive in the state outsidle of the cities. ‘I'he officers of the society are— 
D. P. Prescott, chairman ; Ira A. Chase, secretary ; Calvin Martin, R. S. Dan- 
forth, N. B. Butrick, directors ; Cyrus ‘Taylor, treasurer. The church officers 
are—N. B. Butrick, clerk, and N. B. Butrick and George Sumner, deacons. 
The present membership is in the vicinity of one hundred and fifty. 

The Methodist church and society in Bristol is one of the largest and most 
prosperous in the state. The germ of this church was in a Methodist class of 
seven persons, organized in Bridgewater, then embracing the larger portion of 
Bristol, in 1801, by Rev. Asher Smith, an itinerant preacher. In the following 
year the Bridgewater circuit, embracing thirteen towns in this section, was or- 
ganized by the New York conference, and Rev. Reuben Jones was put in charge. 
Elijah Hedding, Caleb Dustin, Lewis Bates, Martin Ruter, and other pioneers 
of Methodism, followed him in succession. In 1813 the first chapel was 
erected upon the turnpike, a little north of the present village of Bristol. It 
was but partially completed at the time, and was used in its unfinished condi- 
tion for several years. In 1822the name of Bristol was given to the circuit. 
In 1828 acamp meeting was held on the charge, and in the following year 
a great revival occurred, “ Reformation John Adams” being the preacher at the 
time. In 1834 a parsonage was erected. In 1837, 38 and 39 revival work 
continued, and in the latter year a new meeting-house was erected in the village, 
and the church membership largely increased. The board of trustees, at this 
time, consisted of Hon. Nathaniel S. Berry, S. ‘I. W. Sleeper, Hon. O. F. Fow- 
ler, R. C. Bean, and Walter Hayward. Since 1840, the pastors in charge, at 
Bristol, have been—R. Dearborn, Henry Hartwell, J. C. Cromack two years, N. 
W. Aspinwall two years, L. Howard two years, C. L. McCurdy two years, 
A. C. Manson two years, Calvin Holman two years, Samuel Kelley and S. S. 
Cummings one year each, L. P. Cushman, Josiah Hooper, N. Culver and John 
Currier, two years each, Geo. N. Bryant, J. W. Guernsey and W. H. Jones, 
one year each. James Thurston served three years, 1866-67-68, and during 
the last year of his service the society arranged for the purchase of a new par- 
sonage at a cost of $2800. He was succeeded by Rev. A. E. Drew, now of 
Manchester, who remained two years, from April 1869 to 1871. During his 
ministry there was a large increase in church membership, and a movement 
for the erection of a spacious and elegant church edifice was fully inaugurated. 
This new house of worship, which was constructed under the direction of Wil- 
liam A. Berry, P. G. Carlton, and Hon. Lewis W. Fling, as a building committee, 
at a total cost of abuut $20,000, was dedicated in January, 1872. It is among 
the finest owned by the denomination in the state—a credit to the society 
and an ornament to the village. Since Mr. Drew, four pastors have labored 
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with this society—Rev. G. W. Norris, three years ; J. M. Durrell, three years ; 
Harvey Woodward, two years, and H. T. Thompsun, three years—the appoint- 
ment of the latter having now just closed. This church and society is exceeded 
in membership by but two others, of the same denomination, in New Hamp- 
shire—the Main Street church and society at Nashua, and the one at Dover— 
the total number of members being but little less than three hundred. The 
stewards are—W. A. Berry, R. W. Musgrove, A. C. Prescott, R. B. Locke, H. 
A. Randolph, M. W. White, J. H. Foster, Geo. F. Butrick, Abner Fowler. 
Trustees—Abram Dolloff, David Mason, L. Locke, H. M. Emmons, W. Heath, 
J. M. Sleeper, B. F. Holden, C. A. George, C. N. Plumer. Recording Steward 
—R. W. Musgrove. 

The Free Will Baptists have a small organization here, and have maintained 
public worship most of the time for many years past. The society known as 
the Bristol and Alexandria Free Will Baptist society was incorporated in 
October, 1845, and has now sixty-five members. ‘The Bristol Free Will Baptist 
Church was organized in October, 1848, and the present house of worship was 
erected some two years later, at a cost of about $1500, and remodeled in 1867, 
at an expense of $602. Since the organization of the church David Calley 
has been pastor at di ferent times, sixteen years, altogether ; Francis P. Newell 
one year; S. P. Fernald three years ; H. S. Sleeper two years ; Geo. J. Abbou 
three years ; Lewis Malvern two and a half years; Nathan C. Lathrop four 
years. Rev. E. Fisk and others have supplied for the remainder of the time. 
The church is now without a pastor, but services are held weekly. ‘he 
church membership, resident and non-resident, is about one hundred and thirty. 


SCHOOLS. 


The cause of education has been duly cared for by the people of Bristol 
from the start. As has been observed, at the first annual town meeting, the 
citizens voted a sum of money in excess of the amount required by law for the 
support of schools, and thus the interest has been maintained to the present 
time. Not only have the district schools been of a high order, but for a long 
series of years, to the time of the establishment of a union district 
with graded schools in the village, one or more terms of private, or select 
school, were had each year, and liberally patronized. Among the teachers 
who did excellent service in those select schools, Miss Alia A. Briggs and Miss 
Ellen Fisher are mentioned. In 1864 the three districts, which include the 
village of Bristol, adopted the union system, and established a graded school 
with four departments—primary, intermediate, grammar, and high. In 1866 
a fine brick school-house, with accommodations for all the departments, was 
erected at a cost of more than $12,000. There are about one hundred and 
fifty scholars in Union district, and the attendance in the four departments 
during the last winter term reached one hundred and twenty, of whom thirty- 
four are credited to the High School. There are three terms of school, aggre- 
gating thirty weeks during the year. The management of the educational af- 
fairs of the district is in the hands of a Board of Education, consisting of six 
persons, two being chosen each year, for a term of three years. Following are 
the members of the board, as now constituted: Hon. L. W. Fling, Mrs. M. 
H. Fling, Dr. James M. Bishop, Geo. H. Calley, Mrs. H. R. Alexander, EA. 
Drake. The several departments of the school, during the past year, were un- 
der charge of the following teachers; Primary, Flora E. Cilley; Interme- 
diate, Kate F. George ; Grammar, E. Belle Calley ; High, Lizzie M. Hale. Miss 
Hale is an accomplished and successful teacher, and at twelve dollars per week 
renders as efficient service as many male teachers who receive two thousand 
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per annum. The teachers in the district schools of the town, the last year, are 
reported as having been, with a single exception, former scholars of the High 
School. 


LAWYERS. 


Since the organization of the town quite a number of representatives of the 
legal profession have been located here, for longer or shorter periods, some of 
whom have become distinguished in public and professional life. Among the 
earlier practitioners, whose names are recalled, were David Smiley, Moses H. 
Bradley, Nathaniel G. Upham, Benjamin Weeks, and Simuel H. Stevens. 
Ralph Metcalf had an office here for a short time, about 1840, and Napoleon B. 
Bryant, now of Boston, was also once located in Bristol. Judge Josiah Minot, 
now of Concord, a native of the town, and son of Capt. James Minot, the first 
representative from Bristol, also commenced the practice of law in this village. 
Frederick Bartlett, a son of Ichabod C. Bartlett, prominent in the early history 
of the town, although now retired, was in law practice here for several years. 
Geo. W. Tenney and Geo. B. Burns were also, at one time, prominent lawyers 
in Bristol. ‘There are now four lawyers in practice in this town ; namely, Hon. 
Lewis W. Fling, Hon. Samuel K. Mason, Kenson E. Dearborn and Ira A. 
Chase. 

Mr. Fling is a native of Windsor, Vt. but pursued the study of law in the 
office of ex-Chief Justice Sargent, at Wentworth, and was admitted to the Grafton 
County bar at the November term in 1851. He was in partnership with Judge 
Sargent at Wentworth about a year. He established himself in practice in Bris- 
tol in February, 1853, and has since remained, acquiring what may be regarded 
as an extensive business for a country village, and gaining the confidence of 
his clients and the respect of the people at large as a reliable counsellor and 
honorable practitioner. He has been prominent in educational and church 
affairs, was a member of the New Hampshire Senate in 1871-72, and in the 
latter yéar received the honorary degree of A. M. from Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Mason is a native of New Hampton, born May 17, 1832. He grad- 
uated from New Hampton Institution in 1854 ; read law in Prof. Fowler’s Law 
School at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; attended Hamilton College Law School, grad- 
uating therefrom in July 1855 ; continued his studies in the office of Hon. E. 
A. Hibbard, at Laconia, and located in practice at Bristol in 1856, where he has 
since remained. He has been successful in his profession, and also largely in 
public life ; was postmaster of Bristol from 1861 to 1868 ; representative in 
1868-69-70 ; Judge of Probate for the county of Grafton, from 1871 to 1873, 
and has twice served as county commissioner by appointment of court, once 
for three years and again for a short term. He was the candidate of the Lib- 
eral Republicans for governor of New Hampshire in 1873. For some time 
past he has been physically prostrated and confined to his bed, but his mind 
remains clear and active and he still transacts business to a considerable 
extent. 

Mr. Dearborn, a native of Hill, pursued the study of law in Mr. Fling’s office, 
was admitted to the bar in May, 1873, and has since been in practice in Bris- 
tol. 

Mr. Chase is a native of the town, a son of Dr. Chase, born March 25, 1854. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College of the class of 1877, studied with Mr. 
Fling, was admitted to the bar in March, 1881, and is now a partner with Mr. 
Fling in legal practice. 

Harry M. Cavis, a native of Bristol, son of Geo. M. Cavis, and a great grand- 
son of Capt. James Minot, studied law with Hon. H. W. Parker, at Claremont, 
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and Hon. John Y. Mugridge, of Concord, was admitted to the bar last fall, and 
is now in practice in Concord. 

H. S. Randolph, pension agent and notary, who does a large business in his 
line, is also pursuing the study of law in Mr. Dearborn’s office. 


PHYSICANS. 


Bristol has a full quota of physicans of good repute at the present time, and 
has always been well favored in this regard. Prominent among those who at- 
tained celebrity in the earlier history of the town, in this department of profes- 
sional labor, was Dr. Samuel Smith, still well remembered by many of the older 
citizens. Drs. Eastman, Sawyer, Eaton and Hoyt, subsequently, at different 
periods, enjoyed extensive practice. ‘Ihere are now four physicans in full prac- 
tice in Bristol Village, three of whom have been located here for more than 
thirty years. 

Dr. Ira S. Chase, a native 6f Gilmanton, born Nov. 21, 1815, graduated from 
Dartmouth Medical College in 1841. He commenced practice in Alexandria 
in 1842, where he remained till 1851, when he removed to Bristol, where he 
has since been in successful practice. 

Dr. Hadley 1. Fowler, born in Bridgewater in 1825, graduated from Dart- 
mouth Medical College in 1850, and immediately located in Bristol, where 
he has since practiced his profession, except three years during the late war, 
when he served as surgeon of the Twelfth New Hampshire Regiment, being 
the only man who went out as the surgeon of one of our New Hampshire reg- 
iments, who served through the full term of three years. Dr. Fowler has been 
somewhat prominent in political circles as a representative Democrat, and has 
twice been the candidate of that party for the office of railroad commissioner. 

Dr. J. M. Bishop, eclectic, has been in active practice here for thirty-one 
years past, and has attained a good degree of professional success. He has 
taken a lively interest in educational affairs, and is a member of the present 
board of education in Union District. 

Dr. George A. Calley, a native of the town, twenty-eight years of age, pur- 
sued the study of medecine in Dr. Fowler's office, graduated from the Col- 
umbia College of Physicans and Surgeons, in New York City, in 1880, and is 
now in partnership with Dr. Fowler. 

Dr. J. M. Preston, who came here a year ago from Plymouth, is not in active 
practice, but is engaged in business as a pharmacist. He is the proprietor of 
one of the largest and best appointed drug stores to be found in the state, north 
of Concord. 

There are now two dentists in town, F. C. Butrick, who has been in practice 
about one year, and has éstablished a successful business, and C. M. Coolidge 
who came here recently from Hillsborough. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


There was no newspaper published in this town previous to 1868. In that 
year Isaac B. Gordon commenced the publication of a paper called the Aris- 
tol Weekly News, which was continued for about one year, when it suspended. 
From that time the people again depended upon foreign publishers until June, 
1878, when Richard W. Musgrove, whu had been for a time engaged in the job 
printing business, started the Aristo/ Weekly Enterprise, which he has since 
published. When started, it was a small sheet with four columns to the page, 
but has been three times enlarged, and is now a seven column paper, with a 
fair advertising patronage and a circulation not exceeded by that of any other 
paper in the county. 
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MANUFACTURING, 


As has been heretofore stated, and as would naturally be inferred from the 
extent of the water power with which the town is favored, manufacturing is 
the most important line of industry in which the people of Bristol are engaged. 
An entire article might well be devoted to a history and description of the va- 
rious manufacturing interests that have been here developed. Space permits, 
however, but brief reference to some of the more important establishments, to 
be found along the course of the river, whose immense power has thus far 
been only partially utilized. 

The most important manufacturing establishment in town is the paper mill 
of Mason, Perkins & Co., which is located about midway between the center of 
the village and the outlet of Newfound Lake, upon the finest power which the 
river affords, with a twenty-two foot fall. ‘his mill (or a portion thereof) which 
is substantially built of brick, was erected in 1871 and put in operation the 
following year. It has since been materially enlarged and its capacity doubled. 
It contains the bestimproved machinery, runs eight thirty-six inch rag engines and 
a sixty-four inch Fourdrinier machine, and is turnished with a rotary bleach, 
seven by twenty-one feet in dimension. It is also supplied with two boilers of 
60 and 75 horse-power respectively, for drying, bleaching, etc. ‘The paper now 
manufactured is a superior quality of colored poster, of which about two tons 
per day is produced, though if rua upon ordinary news paper the capacity of the 
mill would be nearly double that amount. About twenty hands are employed 
in this mill. ‘The members of the company are David Mason and B. F. Per- 
kins of Bristol, and Nathan H. Weeks of Plymouth—Mr. Perkins being the man- 
ager. ‘The same company own and operate a strawboard mill, located about 
half a mile below their paper mill, where they manufacture about two hundred 
and fifty tons of strawboard annually, by the air dried process, employing about 
fifteen hands during the season. 

The pulp used in the manufacture of paper, at the mill of Mason, Perkins & 
Co., is produced at the pulp mill of Mason & Berry (David Mason and William 
A. Berry) which is located on the lower power of the river near the railroad 
station. ‘This firm occupies the large building owned by the Lake Company, 
and formerly used as a hosiery mill. Mr. Mason commenced the manufacture 
of pulp, here, in 1878, and received Mr. Berry as a partner in 1881. About 
one ton of dry pulp, or its equivalent, is produced daily—poplar wood being 
mainly used. Seven men are employed in the mill. 

The New Hampshire Chemical Pulp Company has recently commenced 
operations in this place, having been organized for the manufacture of wood 
pulp by a new and peculiar process, believed to be far superior to the ordinary 
grinding process. ‘This company has a capital stock of $200,000. Col. Charles 
H. Taylor, of the Boston Globe, is president, J. H. Hayden, general business 
manager, and Dr. M. R. Fletcher, superintendent. The patents under which 
the mill is operated are the invention of the superintendent, who is a New 
Hampshire man, born at Livermore Falls, in Campton, and are known as the 
Fletcher process, embracing both mechanical and chemical agents. As the 
process is different from any other, a brief description can not fail to be of in- 
terest. ‘Ihe wood in cord wood dimensions is placed in tight boxes, steam let 
in for two or three hours, the bark taken off, and the wood then put through a 
cutter which makes a cord into chips in an hour. It is then put through a 
crushing machine, reducing it to filaments the size of a shoe peg. These are 
put into a hundred-barrel tank, water and chemicals added, and steam turned 
on until the stock is cooked or softened. ‘The liquor is then let off. the stock 
removed through a trap door at the bottom of the tank and placed in pulping 
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machines which rub and separate the fibers. When fine enough, the stock is 
bleached in the engine, or let down into tanks for bleaching, or stock chests for 
use. It is then pumped upon a wet machine, such as is used for making 
pasteboard, or upon a machine for making paper. ‘This mill runs three pulp 
engines, with four foot rolls, each weighing about four tons, with six foot pulleys, 
and tubes twenty feet long, and a seventy-two inch wet machine for making 
pulp into sheets. About fifteen hands are employed. ‘The capacity of the mill 
is three tons of pulp per day. 

The strawboard manufacturing establishment of Ames & Mason (B. M. 
Ames and R. Mason), located a short distance below Mason, Perkins & Co.’s 
paper mill, employs the steam dried process of manufacture, and is, therefore, 
in operation throughout the year. This mill has a capacity of two tons per 
day; is furnished with an eighty horse boiler for drying purposes, and 
employs ten men. ‘The straw used is largely brought from Canada, as 
is that used by Mason, Perkins & Co., but all that the farmers in the vi- 
cinity have to sell is purchased for use. The goods manufactured are sold 
mostly in Boston, Springfield, and Worcester. 

The woolen mill of Holden & Co. (B. F. and S. E. Holden), of which B. 
F. Holden is the resident manager, employs about thirty hands—one third 
men—running two sets of machinery, in the manufacture of fine grade flannels 
and suitings which are marketed in New York. The firm commenced opera- 
tions in 1865, and long since established a first class reputation for excellence 
of goods. 

Another prominent manufacturing establishment in this town, and one which 
has attained perhaps as great celebrity as any other, is that of Crosby & Co. 
(E. D. and M. H. Crosby), long engaged in the manufacture of bedsteads, but 
which has, for some years past, been manufacturing croquet sets, ten pins, 
and various other articles. Among other work, this firm manufactures about a 
car load of oak dowels each month for the Wakefield Rattan Company. About 
6000 croquet sets were made the past season. Twenty hands are employed. 
This firm also operates an extensive lumber mill, located above Mason, Per- 
kins & Co.’s paper mill. Another lumber mill, located at the outlet of the lake, 
is owned and operated by the Lake Company. 

At the Bristol Carriage Manufactory, operated by O. K. Bucklin, about fifteen 
hands are employed, and fifty carriages of all kinds, and as many sleighs, are 
produced each year. 

‘The Bristol flouring mill, operated by Taylor & Co. (Cyrus Taylor and P. C. 
Shaw), has three run of stone, one for making flour for country customers, for 
whom from five to forty bushels of wheat are ground per day during the win- 
ter season, and the others for corn and other coarse grinding. From 30,000 
to 35,000 bushels of corn per annum is bought by this firm, ground and sold 
to customers for many miles about, one advantage being found that Bristol is a 
billing point for grain from the West. G. G. Brown is also engaged in milling, 
and grinds about twenty thousand bushels perannum. He also sells corn meal 
and flour. Still another grist mill, principally devoted to custom grinding, is 
that of Ariel H. George, which is also supplied with three run of stones, and 
has a capacity for seventy-five bushels per day. 

Among other important manufacturing industries is the tannery of E. K. 
Pray, manufacturer of wax leather, who produces annually eight thousand sides 
and splits, employing eight men and using 400 cords of bark. Also the found- 
ery and machine shop of Geo. A. Robie, where about ten men are employed. 
A. M. Draper & Co. do quite a business in the manufacture of Plymouth buck 
gloves and mittens. E. M. Drake manufactures piano stool stock to a consid- 
erable extent. Geo. B, Sanborn has established a fine business in the manu- 
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facture of tally-board rules, surveyors and advertising rules, log calipers, etc. 
Calley & Currier manufacture crutches of various sizes and styles and of 
superior workmanship, and there are various other minor establishments. 


MERCANTILE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bristol enjoys excellent facilities as a country trade center, both from natural 
advantage ot location and the fact that it has been for thirty-five years past a 
railroad terminus. ‘lhe first store in town was kept by Ichabod C. Bartlett, 
and the old-fashioned, square-roofed building which he first occupied for this 
purpose is still pointed out, in the location to which it was long since removed, 
as an object of curiosity to visitors. Subsequently he erected and occupied 
the large store at the head of the square now occupied by Hon. Cyrus Taylor, 
who has been in business here for forty years, and has long been recognized as 
the leading merchant in this section. Previous to entering business on his own 
account he served for five years as a clerk in the store under Mr. Bartlett, and 
Bartlett & Sleeper, was then for about sixteen years in partnership with Gusta- 
vus Bartlett in the same store, and since that time has himself owned and man- 
aged the business. It is a general store fully stocked in all departments, and 
the annual business ranges trom $30,000 to $60,000. Mr. ‘Taylor has been 
prominent in town and general public affairs, and was a member of the state 
Senate in 1869-70. ‘Ihe other general stores in the place are those of L. W. 
Hammond, Seavey & Co., and Charles Boardman, each having a profitable 
trace. 

William George has a large store filled with an extensive assortment of dry 
and fancy goods, boots, shoes and rubbers, jewelry, toys, etc. He has been in 
business here ten years and enjoys an extensive patronage. C. H. Dickenson 
and Connor & Co. deal in clothing, hats, caps, boots and shoes; A. A. Butrick 
& Co. and Mrs. S. M. Ballou, in millinery and small wares, the former also being 
engaged in dressmaking ; 5. W. Call and F. W. Bingham. stoves and tin-ware ; 
Frank Binghamand C. H. Tukey, harnesses, etc., and C. H. Blackstone, musical 
instruments and sewing machines, together with other small shops too numerous 
to mention. F. H. Briggs, photographer, should not be omitted from the 
list. 

There are two hotels—the Bristol House, O. K. Bucklin, proprietor,—a large, 
four-story house with filty-two sleeping rooms, and Brown’s Hotel, G. G. Brown, 
proprietor, with about twenty-five rooms, both well managed and extensively 
patronized. 

Bristol Savings Bank, incorporated 1868, has now deposits and sur- 
plus together, in excess of $300,000. S. K. Mason has been president 
of the bank from the start, and Geo. M. Cavis treasurer for the last five years. 

There is an Odd Fellows Lodge located here—Cardigan Lodge, No. 38— 
with about one hundred and fifteen members. Weston Rowell, N. G.; C. M. 
Coolidge, Sec. ; H. A. Randolph, Dep. to G. L. There is also a Masonic 
Lodge—Union Lodge, No. 79—with one hundred and ten members. G. Cal- 
ley, W. M.; J. N. Dickenson, Sec. ; Ira A. Chase, Rep. to G. L. Both lodges 
have fine, weil furnished halls, leased for a term of years. 

The magnitude of the business at this point is measurably indicated by the 
extent of the freight and passenger traffic, the receipts from which, at the Bristol 
station, amount to over three thousand dollars monthly. From four hundred 
to one thousand passenger tickets are sold per month. The freight for half a 
dozen stores and eight or ten mills, outside of Bristol village, is also done at this 
station. 
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The total valuation of the town of Bristol for taxation purposes is about 
$550,000, and the amount raised by taxation last year was somewhat in excess 
of $11,000. The total population, by the census of 1880, was 1353. Of this 
population more than three-fourths is embraced within the village limits, or Union 
school district. There are about two hundred and twenty-five dwelllngs in the 
village, most of them in good repair, and some fine residences,—notably those 
of Cyrus Taylor, Geo. M. Cavis, D. H. Rice and Samuel Follansbee. A fire 
precinct has been established, with a thorough organization and ample facilities 
for the extinguishment of fires. 


DISTINGUISHED RESIDENTS. 


Quite a number of men who have attained distinction in public or business 
life, have been natives, or at some time residents of Bristol. Hon. Josiah 
Minot, of Concord, who was a native of this town, has been mentioned in con- 
nection with the lawyers, as also, has the late ex-Gov. Ralph Metcalf and ex- 
Speaker Napoleon B. Bryant, both of whom practiced law here foratime. Ex- 
Gov. Nathaniel S. Berry was for many years one of the leading citizens of the 
town. He was a native of Bath, Me., learned the tanner’s trade in the town of 
Bath in this state, settled in Bristol in 1819, the year the town was incor- 
porated, and established himself in business as a tanner in the location now 
occupied by the’Chemical Pulp Co.’s mills, and remained in town till 1840, 
when he removed to Hebron. He was governor of New Hampshire in 1860- 
61, and had previously held various responsible offices. He is still living, at 
the age of eighty-five years, making his home with his daughter, in Milwaukee. 
A son, William A. Berry, of the firm of Mason & Berry, still resides in Bristol. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, present United States minister to France, is a son of 
the late Rev. Daniel O. Morton, who was for many years pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in this town, and resided here with his father in his youth. 

Sherburne S. Merrill, of Milwaukee, general superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, controlling four thousand miles of railway lines, 
a native of Alexandria, was many years a resident of Bristol, and for a time 
kept a hotel upon the sight of the present Bristol House. He was Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Thirty-fourth New Hampshire regiment in the latter part of the 
old militia days. 

Solomon S. Sleeper, of Cambridge, Mass., a prominent wholesale grocer in 
Boston, who has held various public offices and has gained large wealth, is a 
ative of Bristol, and here grew up to manhood. 

Benjamin F. Flanders, Collector of the Port of New Orleans, is also a native 
of the town. 

Nor is the fair sex to be neglected in this connection. Helen P. Worthen, 
a native of this town, now Mrs. Dr. Webster, has attained distinction in the 
medical profession. She has been resident physican at Vassar College and is 
now in practice in New Bedford, Mass. 

Anna Douglass Greene, a daughter of William Greene, now Mrs. Robinson, 
a native and resident of Bristol, is the “‘ Marion Douglass’ of literature, whose 
writings are well known throughout New England. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN LOWELL. 


N every state in the Union, and in every considerable city and town, New 
Hampshire men are found, prominent and successful in all the walks of life. 
Fifty-four thousand natives of the Granite State were returned by the last census 
among the residents of Masssachusetts. Of these, nearly four thousand were 
found in the city of Lowell alone. It is safe to say, moreover, that a very consider- 
able portion of the present native population of that city—probably not less 
than one third—are the children of New Hampshire born parents upon one 
side or the other, or both. When the first factories were opened in Lowell, 
New Hampshire girls in large numbers went down to engage as operatives. 
They were bright, active, and in most cases well educated young women, im- 
bued with that genuine independent spirit which is far less prevalent among 
our American girls of the present generation than was the case in those days. 
Many of these girls found permanent homes in that city, becuming the wives 
of substantial citizens and raising large families of children who have become 
an honor alike to their parentage and their native city. ‘Then. too, there were 
many young men from this state who there sought employment, or established 
themselves in business, from forty to fifty years ago, not a few of whom survive, 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of a lifetime of honest industry and intelligent 
enterprise ; while many of the younger men, now filling their places in the 
sphere of active labor, also went down from New Hampshire in later years. In 
the present, as in the past, New Hampshire men are found at the front in the 
“ Spindle City ,” in every department of human effort, professional, industrial 
and commercial ; and at all times, since the establishment of the city govern- 
ment, they have had a goodly representation in the different branches. ‘The 
present mayor and four of the eight members of the board of aldermen, were 
born in this state, as also were half a dozen members of the common council, 
the chairman of the board of assessors, and one member, at least, of the school 
committee. 

The mayor, George Runels, is a native of the town of Warner, born February 
3, 1823. He left home when seventeen years of age and went to Lowell, 
where he learned the stone cutters’ trade, and subsequently engaged in busi- 
ness as a contractor in stone work. With the exception of seven years spent 
in California, and other parts of the country, Mr. Runels has been a resident of 
Lowell since 1840, and has been in active business until within the last three 
years. During this time he has engaged in the construction of many large 
buildings, public and private, in Lowell, Boston, Portland, New York and other 
places. He had two years experience in the common council and two in the 
board of aldermen, previous to his election as mayor, and was, therefore, well 
acquainted with municipal affairs. He is a cousin of Col. John H. George of 
Concord, his mother having been a sister of Col. George’s father. 

Previous to the election of Mr. Runels, seven natives of this state held the 
office of mayor of Lowell, five of whom are still living, and four remain resi- 
dents of the city. ‘The two deceased were Stephen Mansur and Benjamin C. 
Sargeant. Mr. Mansur was a native of the town of Temple, born August 25, 
1799. At twenty-one years of age he engaged in the hotel business in Boston ; 
but in 1830 he removed to Lowell, where he opened a hardware and crockery 
store. He was a member of the first common council upon the organization 
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of the city government, served three years as an alderman, was a member of 
the. state legislature in 1836 and again in 1850; was mayor of the city in 1857, 
and died in 1863. Mr. Sargeant was born in Unity, February 11,1823. He 
went to Lowell at sixteen, and was engaged for several years as a clerk in the 
bookstore of Col. Abijah Watson. He subsequently spent three years in New 
York, then returned to Lowell where he went into business for himself in the 
book trade. He served for five years as a member of the common council 
and was three times president of that body. He was mayor of Lowell in 1860 
and again the following year. He died ir 1870. 

Ambrose Lawrence, who served as mayor in 1855, is a native of the town of 
Boscawen and is sixty-six years of age. He went to Lowell at twenty-one 
years of age and worked as a machinist for a year in the employ of the Suf- 
folk corporation. He then went south, and remained a year in Georgia, where 
he studied and practiced dentistry. Returning to Lowell he there engaged in 
dental practice, where he remained until some ten years ago, when he removed 
to Boston. He has for a number of years held the professorship of mechani- 
cal dentistry and metallurgy in the Boston Dental College. While in Lowell 
he also served as a member of both branches of the city government, and on 
the schoel committee. 

The four New Hampshire born ex-mayors of Lowell, still residents of the 
city, are Sewall G. Mack, Josiah G. Peabody, Jonathan P. Folsom and Francis 
Jewett, all of whom are actively and extensively engaged in business at the 
present time. Mr. Mack was born in Wilton, Nov. 8, 1813, but removed with 
his parents to the town of Amherst, where he resided till 1840, when he went 
to Lowell and engaged in the stove and tin business as a manufacturer and 
dealer. He has occupied the same location (123 & 125 Market St.) up to the 
present time, and has conducted a very large business for many years. He has 
served in both branches of the city government, and was mayor in 1853. He 
was also a member of the legislature in 1862. He has been a director of the 
Railroad Bank for thirty-five years, has also long been a director of the Stony 
Brook Railroad, and president of the Lowell Gas Company. Mr. Peabody was 
born in Portsmouth, Dec. 21, 1808. He lived at Haverhill, Mass. several years 
in early youth, but went to Lowell in 1824 and learned the trade of carpenter 
and builder, which occupation he pursued for many years. While yet an ap- 
prentice he superintended the erection of the main building of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. While engaged as a manufacturer and builder he 
erected many large buildings in Lowell—churches, mills, etc.—also the lunatic 
asylum building at Taunton, and the custom house at Gloucester. Since 1858 
he has been engaged in the manufacture of doors, sash and blinds, on an ex- 
tensive scale, at the Wamesit Steam Mills, which he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing. Mr. Peabody has taken a deep interest in public and municipal affairs 
and has done much to advance the prosperity of the city. He was many years 
a member of the board of fire engineers, and a long time commander of 
the Mechanics’ Phalanx, a popular military organization. He has frequently 
served in the common council and board of aldermen, was a member of the 
legislature in 1837. and again in 1855, and of the executive council of the state 
in 1856. He has been three times chosen mayor, serving in 1865 and 1866, 
and again in 1872. Mr. Folsom was born in Tamworth in 1820, but removed 
in childhood to Great Falls, where he remained till 1840, with the exception of 
a short time at Rochester, where he served as clerk in a store. In the latter 
year he went to Lowell, and was engaged for two years as a dry goods clerk. 
Going south he located in Benson, Alabama, where he remained six years, serv- 
ing for some time as postmaster of that place. He returned to Lowell in 1848, 
and in 1850 commenced business for himself as a dry goods dealer, which he 
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has followed continuously to the present time, being the oldest merchant in 
that line in the city, with a large and extensively patronized store upon Merri- 
mack Street, the main business thoroughfare. He had-served in both branches 
of the city government previous to his election as mayor, which office he held 
in 1870 and again the following year. He was also a member of the state leg- 
islature in 1872 and 1873. Mr. Jewett is a native of Nelson, sixty-two years 
of age next September. He was reared on a farm, but secured a good educa- 
tion at Hancock Academy. He was engaged in agriculture in his native town 
until 1848, when he removed to Massachusetts, and engaged in the purchase 
and slaughtering of cattle, first at Chelmsford and afterward in Lowell, where 
he erected a slaughter house in 1852, and continued the business until 1878, 
when he entered into partnership with KE. C. Swift, with whom he is now engaged 
in the wholesale trade, dealing in Chicago pressed beef. As the leading mem- 
ber of the firm of Francis Jewett & Co.,he is also extensively engaged in the 
exportation of beef to Europe, sending by the Leyland line of steamers from 
Boston, and also by the Beaver and Dominion line from Portland. Mr. Jewett 
had large experience in municipal affairs, previous to his election as mayor, 
which office he held three years successively, in 1873, 1874 and 1875. In 1874 
he was elected without an opposing vote. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts senate in 1877 and again in 1879. He is a director of the Wamesit 
National Bank, and vice-president of of the Merrimack River Savings Bank. 


THE MOUNTAIN VALLEY. 


BY ADDISON F,. BROWNE. 


In wild dominions where the trivial works of man 
Have never rose to place the discord of their shapes 

In contrast with her truly noble tabernacles ; 

Old Mother Nature e’er displays her regal skill, 

In hounteous profusion of delightful views; 

And thus arrayed through menrry’s never setting day, 
I see a realm, where, in the past my willing feet 
Would often roam as happy fancy led the way. 


This beatific sphere is many leagues away; 
And, twixt its portals aud our commeree wounded realm, 

Are mighty ocean tides and broadly spreading land; 

But any distance, with all time, as nothing stands 

When vivid recollection amplifies again 

Those sweet creators of undying blessedness ; 

Whose golden impress ever glitters on my soul, 

And only needs the magic thrill of natural song 

To make it blaze with royal fire. and show the way, 

So that [ tramp onee more the old familiar path 

Through lands where solemn featured crags and ermine peaks, 
That almost hide their narrow tops within the sky, 
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O’erlook the deep green seas of densely growing wood ; 
And ample shapes peculiar to these lofty ways 
Continually appear. until I reach 

A spot where Titan forces in some ancient time, 

Along the mountain range produced a mighty rent; 
Whose giant borders, opening from a central height, 
Display a general course that tends into the west, 

And forms a slowly widening vale between, until 

Two leagues are left behind. and then, for equal space 
Pursues an inward course, that ends in lofty towers, 
Whose upright wails are scarce two hundred yards apart. 
Within these massive barriers. a world appears, 

Where meadow ways of lively green are spread before 
Long belts of undulating land, with many slopes 
Made radiant by shrubs and thrifty highland flowers, 
Whose colors and perfume have far more potency 
Than those of any plant produced by human skill. 
‘These pastures reach away to where the ground 

Is occupied by ranks of hemlock, birch and fir, 

Whose hardy life will thrive upon the seanty soil 

So long as any earth remains above the rocks, 

And only ends where walls of tempest-beaten stone 
Loom through the air until their frowning battlements 
Are hung against the sky-like clouds of dusky gray. 
While down the eastern crags, with many a dizzy leap. 
Sharp turning course, and ever changing rate of speed, 
A youthful streamlet sencs its flood into the vale, 
Through which it flows along a beauty bordered way, 
While tiny brooks are rambling down to either shore, 
And with their contributions swelling out its tide; 

So that at last, with current running deep and broad, 

It rushes through the Titan gate. and sweeps away 
Toward those principalities, where unpoetic man 

With greedy hands will grasp its store of liquid wealth. 


When equinoctial days of Spring and Autumn come, 

And setting Phoebus disappears in central west, 

The same, as seen from points upon the eastern height, 
To sink directly through that narrow passage-way 
Between the western towers, until his ball of flame 

Goes down into the foaming waters of the stream, 

And as the glassy flood transmits his final glow, 

All scenes receive a suilden bath of mystic light, 

Subdued and strangely calin, that gives them beauty new, 
With color, robes distinctly pure ant richly fine; 

With form. expression. glorious anil complete! 

And thus, in melody of perfect light and shade, 

From Monarch Sol to this fair realm and back again, 

Is sent the alway holy message of Good Night! 
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